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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF VYaSARaYA SVaMIN 

(*478-153*)) 


By B. N. Krisuxamurti Sarma 

Vyasatirlha, Vyasaraya or Vyasaraya Svaniin, as he is variously 
called, has been mentioned as a disciple of Brahnianya Tirlha. Chro- 
nologically after Jayatirtha, he is the one outstanding personality 
among Vaisnaxa Pontiffs of the school of M adhvacarya. 'I’he Vais- 
navism of Madhva had patronage in the courts of Kalihga, of Tulunad 
and in the Anegondi of Prc-Vidyaranya days, but the influence attain- 
ed by Vyasaraya at the court of Vijayanagar, eclipsed all earlier and 
later records, and stands by itself unkjiic in history. It is thus briefly 
indicated in Vadiraja's Th lli(ipraba)idlia 

?:T3isn^ ninifcgflrcfT 1 

, m 11 ( Hi. 17 ) 

Till the publication of the T^ydsayogicarila, the world had no idea 
of the art ])layed by Vyasaraya, in the history of Vijayanagar Empired 
Some of the older generation of scholars ol S. Indian history were in- 
clined to laugh at what they imagined to be an exaggerated estimate 
of him given by Madhva tradition and dismiss it as a pious fabrication. 
But it is no longer possible to refuse to be convinced. The contem- 
porary biography of Vyasaraya- is before them and its account is in the 
main corroborated by such literary and epigraphic evidences as we 
are yet lucky to possess. Thanks to these, Vyasaraya is and need no 
longer be a shadowy figure depending for his greatness upon the pious 
credulity and propaganda of his followers. 

LIFE. 

The most complete and reliable account of the life and career 


1. It is a great pity that no proper account of the life and achievements 
of Vy^araya has appeared even in the Vija)'anagar Sexcentenary Commemora- 
Volume. 

2. The Vydsayogicarita of Somanatha Kavi, a Campii Kavya, in 8 ullasas, 
with elaborate English Introdn. and Notes, by B. Venkoba Rau, Bangalore 
Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

87-1 
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of Vyasaraya is to be found in Lite biographical account of Soiuanatha.* 
The songs of Puranclara Dasa, a few inscriptions, and tradition, yield 
important particulars. We shall now sketch the life of Vyasaraya, 
in the light of these sources 

Vyasaraya tvas born in or about 14G0 A.D. in the village of 
Banniir,^ about six miles to the north of Sosale, in the Mysore District. 
His father Ballanna Sumati of Kasyapagotra was the youngest of the 
six sons of Ramacarya. Being childless for long, he married a second 
wife Akkamma. By the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha of Canna- 
patna, he had three children born to him— a girl and ttvo boys. The 
youngest was Yatiraja— the future Vyasaraya. At the age of five, 
Yatiraja was taught the aljdiabet. and at se\en he had his tipanayana. 
Then four years he was at his Clurukula, whence he tvent home at 
the age of eleven. There he underwent a complete course of studies 
in Kavya, Nataka, Alaihkara and Grammar which must have covered 
at least a jjeriod four years. 

Somewhere about this time. Brahmanya ’I’lvlha sent word claim- 
ing from Ballanna Sumati the fidfilment of a })romise made by him 
and his wife before the birth of their children that they would make 
over their second son to him. After some hesitation on the part of 
the parents, the promise was duly fullilled. Ballanna Sumati himself 
took his son to Channapatna, and pre.sented him to Brahmanya and 
returned home. 

Brahmanya 'Idrtha was very much impressed with the superior 
attainments of his ward and was secretly meditating to ordain him a 
monk so as to enlist his genius to the cause of Vai.snava Dharma. 
Somanatha says that the young Yatiraja dicined the intention of 
Brahmanya and not being rvilling to commit himself made a bolt for 
his freedom, one day. He walked a long way off and feeling tired lay 
down to rest under a tree. W'^hile asleep he had a beatific vision in 
his dream in which God Visnu appeared before him and instructed 
him in his duty. And tlie boy returned to the hermitage of Brah- 
manya. The incident is of importance as throwing some light on the 
probable age of Yatiraja at the time. He coiild not have been more 
than sixteen, to judge from the use of the phrase hihvacdpalena in 
the text of the Vydsay.ogicarita. Not long after this incident, Brah- 


3. It is not therefore very clear tvhat is meant by the statement in the 
Madras Unwersity Historical Series^ XI that “no authentic information is 
available re. the early life and career of Vyasa” (p. 322). Nothing has so far 
been discovered belying the facts narrated by Somanatha 1 

4. Vyasayogicarila, p. 13. (Text). 
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manya Tirtha ordained his ward a monk and gave him the name of 
Vyasatirtha. 

Vyasatirtha seems to have spent some time afte^' his oi’dination in 
the company of his (iuru. Some time after the great famine of 
1475—76, Brahmanya Tirtha died. Wc may therefore assume that 
Vyasatirtha came to the Pllha in or about the year 1478 A.D. Assum- 
ing that he was about 18 years old at the time of the demise of his 
Guru, we may easily fix the date of his birth in or about 1460 A.D. 

It is obvious that V. had no time to study anything of 
Madhva-sastra under Brahmanya. He was obliged soon after his 
assumption of the PItha to go to Kahci, where he is said to have stayed 
for many years studying the six systems of Philosophy under the most 
eminent Pandits there. It was ]irobably here that Vyasatirtha made 
his first-hand acquaintance vriih the systems of 8ahikara and Rama- 
nuja— an accjuaintance which stood him in such good stea’d in writing 
his great works: the N}d\amila and the Candrihd. Aftei the com- 
pletion of liis studies at KancI, he went over to the scat of Sripadaraya 
at Mulbagal.’ It was tlien a great centre of learning; and there he 
spent many years in study and meditation. Tlie studies had reference 
evidently to the Dvaita Vedanta as is clear not only from the fact that 
V. had already mastered die six systems at KancI, but also from his 
own express acknowledgment to that effect at the end of his gloss on 
the Upddhi -K hntidana-Tl hfd 

V. is believed to have read under Sripadaraya for nearly 12 
years. This seems to be a sliglil exaggeration in view of the fact that 
he was sent to the court of Saluva Narasimha at Candragiri, by Sri- 
padaraya.'* just about the time of the usurpation of Vijayanagar by 
the second dynasty."-whicli according to (omjietent historians, happen- 

5. 'I’he facts that (1) V. is nowhere represented (in the liiography of 
Somanfitha) to have gone to Kiiiul at the bidding of Brahmanya (r>) or visited 
him on Iris return from that city, clearly indicate that Brahmaiua’s demise nmsi 
have taken place a few yeais earlier than his di>(iple's deitarture for KaficT. 

(Colophon). 

7. Such is the view expressed by the late Vid\aratnakara Svaiin o[ Vyasa- 
raya Mutt, quoted in the Inlrod. to the Vyasayogicariia, p. Ixx III. 

8. Not by Brahmanya Tirtha as wc find stated on pp. 321-2 of the Madras 
Uni. His. Ser. XL 

9. This seems to be indicated by the curious fact that V. goes straight to 
Candragiri though Sripadaraya merely advised him to go to “the King s Court/’ 
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ed about 1485-86. We have therefore to cut short V.’s stay and studies 
at Mulbagal to five years, which is a reasonable period. 

The latter part of the IV chapter of the Vyasayogicarita gives a 
brilliant account of the arrival of V. at the court of Saluva Narasiriiha 
at Candagiri and his grand reception there. Here he spent many 
years, honoured and worshipped by the King— “as Dattatreya was by 
Kartavirya” (p. 40). Here he met and vanquished in intellectual 
tournaments many leading scholars of his day and conducted debates 
on such standard treatises on Logic as the Tatt'oacintdmanJ. There 
is reason to believe that it \v'as during this period that V. was entrusted 
with the worship of God Srinivasa on the hill at Tirupati.’" Tradi- 
tion says that he continued to worship at Tirupati for 12 years (1486- 
98). His South Indian tour must have been undertaken during this 
period when he was in the habit of cjuitting Tirupati for short inter- 
vals, entrusting the worship to some disciples.’' 

It appears from Somanatha’s account that V. did not quit Candra- 
giri for a while after 1498. He evidently stuck to Saluva Immadi 
Narasiihha, the son and successor of Saluva Narasiiiiha, till Narasa 
became the cle faclo ruler of Vijayanagar soon after the settlement 
which he concluded with Tamma-raya in 1498 (see Proddatiir 386 of 
i904)-one of the terms of which was perhaps the establishment of V. 
as the spiritual adviser and Guardian Angel of the Kingdom.’- How- 
ever that may be, V. left for Vijayanagar in or about 1498 A.D. “at 
the pressing and persistent invitation of Narasa’s ministers” (p. 54, 
lines 1-2 Text), and made it his permanent residence for practically 


The terms in which V. commends Saluva Narasihiha when he first meets him 
(PP’ 49'50 Text) also show that the latter’s victorious campaign through S. 
India had come to a close by then. 

10. Certain special honors shown to the Mutt of V. at Tirupati, the 
presence of a Vyasaraya Matha on the hill and certain inscriptions on its walls 
as well as allusions in certain Songs of V. can be adduced as proofs of his 
having been entrusted with the worship. 

11. See B. Venkoba Rau’s Notes to the Vyasayogicari'a, p. 18. 

12. Such is at any rate the interpretation put by Mr. Venkoba Rau on the 
words of Nuniz that “after this (settlement) was done, he (Narasanaque) told 
the King (Tammaraya) that he desired to go to Bisnaga, to do certain things 
that would lead to the benefit of the kingdom and the king, pleased at that, 
told him-so it should be” (Introd., XVII-XVIII). He also thinks that simul- 
taneously with Narasa’s campaigns between 1499-1500 V. started his reform of 
installing the 732 Hanuman idols in different parts of the Kingdom, beginning 
with the Yantroddhara Hanuman at Hampi (Introd. XIV, XVIII). Cf. also 
p. 323 of Studies in the III Dynasty of Vijayanagar (Madras Uni. His. Ser. XL). 
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the rest of his life. His entry into Vijayanagar and installation as the 
Guardian Saint of the kingdom are described in chapter V of Soma- 
natha’s biography. This place of honor given to V. was not confirmed 
without a challenge. Learned men from various parts of India came to 
challenge him to meet them in a public disputation. Led by Basavabhatta 
of Kalihga they pinned their ‘challenges’ (Birudapntrikds Text)’ to the 
palace pillars. The challenge was prornply taken up and V. met the 
opposing team of scholars and vanqtiished it completely after a 
protracted debate lasting for thirty days (p. 61, Text). 

When Narasa was succeeded by Viranarasiriiha, the position of 
V. remained the same at the court. Somanatha appears to say that it 
was during the reign of Viranarasimha that Vyasaraya started compos- 
ing his great works : the Candrikd, Tarkatdndava and Nydydmrta}’^ 

The accession of Krsnadevaraya in 1 509, opened up a new 
chapter in the glory of V.— a chapter far more brilliant tlran any that 
had gone before. 'Lhe Raya had the greatest regard and respect for 

V. whom he regarded as nothing less than his|g:5r^^?n With thrilling 
emotion does Somanatha write 

fil^T ic?T Bim 

jjtHTttJiT 

(p. 71. Text). 

V. had already obtained by 1500, the honor of a green flag on a 
camel as a mark of respect from the Sultan of Bijapur (p. XV, Introd. 
to Vy.-carita).’^ “In 1511 A.D. he obtained from the king, the village 
of Pulambakkam in the Padaividu-rajyam, for conducting the Avani 
festival in his own name, of God Varadaraja at Kahcl, and also the 


This is the order in which Somanatha has named the three great woiks 
of V. (pp. 64-5). But there is indisputable evidence to show that the Nym. 
was written before the Candrikd (see pp. 955, 984 of Candrikd Bombay 1913) and 
the Tarkatdndava before the Candrikd (sec p. 68 f. of Candrikd), 

14. It may be remarked in pttssing that the honor of the green flag and a 
drum on the back of a camel is kcj>t up to this day in the Matha of Vyasaraya 
Sosale by the successors of V. ITe Sdluvdbhyudayarn says that Narasimha took 
the honor of the green umbrella in one of his campaigns against the Sultans. 
A camel corps furnished by one of his feudaiories is also mentioned in the same 
context. 
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king’s sanction for presenting a Sesavahana of gold which had to be 
used as a vehicle for the God on the fourth day of all festivals (No. gyo 
of 1919, Epigr- Rep., 1912-20, Madras). 

In an inscription on the Southern tvall of the mantapa in front of 
the Vitthalasvaini temple at Hainpi, which records a grant to the 
temple in 1513 A.D. by Krsnadevaraya, V. is referred to as “the Guru” 

without any prefix whatever 

II (S.I.I., IV, no. 48 of 1889). 

Another inscription in 1514, recording a grant to the Krsnasvami 
temple at Hampi remarks inter alia that after installing the image of 
Krsna, which he brought from Udayagiri, at Vijayanagar, the Raya 
appointed Ramannacarya and Midbagal I'immannacarya as Arcakas. 
The names arc undoubtedly those of Madhva Brahmins. V. himself 
in one of fiis Kannada songs, sang of the advent of Balakrsna from 
Udayagiri (see Vyasarayara Kirtancgalti, Udipi, no. 60). 

Subsequent to the Raya’s return from Kondavidu there was 
another grant to V. in 1516. 

Towards the close of chapter V, Somaruitha describes a significant 
episode in the life of V. Soon after his return to the capital from the 
Kalihga war (i5)()) and his treaty with the (iajajiati, Krsnadevaraya one 
day, rushed to the presence of V. with a work on Adtaita Vedanta,’’ 
sent for criticism by the Kaliiiga ruler. He further says that the Kalihga 
king Vidyadhara Patra had sent the work to Krsiiaraya thi'ough his 
commander-in-chief at the instigation of some self-conceited Pandits 
of his court with a haughty challenge that it may be shotvii to V. and 
inviting him (V.) to refute it if he could.”’ i’he challenge of the 
Kalihga king was in effect a challenge to the imperial dignity of the 
Raya himself and to his dtialistic leanings. And if in trying to defend 
these, the Raya ran to Vyasaraya, it only shows how indispensable he 
was to him. 


15. This is clear horn tlic nature of the adjectives employed:— 

eJe# 

( p. 70 ). 

m' |V'qTfiT flqqK i5R55!I|'7% 

{q gfeifj q^^qrqrq II ( p. 70 ). 
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Unfoitunalely Soinaualha has not gix’eii us the name of the work 
which was thus despatched to V. Among the works of V. however 
the only one which answers to the retjuiremenls of the case is the short 
polemical tract called Bhedojjwana. The original sent down to him 
from the Kalihga Pandits might therefore be presumed to be .one to 
which the Bhedojjivana was a reply. From certain remarks let fall 
by the celebrated Logician Vasudex'a Sarvabhauma at the end of his 
commentaiy on the Adxiaitamakamiida of Laksmidhara (of which a 
Ms. is noticed by Rajendra Lai Mitra in his catalogue) it apj^ears that 
he lent his willing cooperation to the Gajapati ruler Kurma Vidya- 
dhara in devising Avays and means of humiliating Krsnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagar : 

•i 

It was evidently some other work of tliis Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 
if not his commentary on the Adx'aitnmakarandUj tliat formed the 
subject of the challenge referred to by Somanatha. It is worthy of 
note that the name of Krsnaraya’s rival mentioned by Somanatha 
ansAvers more or less closely to the one referred to by VasudcA'a in the 
above Aerse. Here tlicn, is interesting light throAvn on the historical 
authenticity of the incidents recorded by Somanatha. Apparently 
the Kalihga king Avanted to outshine Krsnaraya not only in military 
prowess but in literary glory also. 

Before starting on his Raichur expedition iti 1520 the Raya per- 
formed a for V. (pp. 71-5 of the Text). In 152(1 V. recehed 

the village of Bettakonda from the King. This Avas renamed Vyasa 
samudra after the big lake Avhich he caused to be dug there. There 
are tAvo earlier epigraphs of Avhich the one dated 1523 (Svabhamu) 
records the grant of the village of Brahmanyatirthapura to V. He 
hoAvever gave it away to Brahmins. The grant of 1524 is recorded on 
a stone in front of the Vyasaraya Matha at Tirupati, shoAving probably 
that V. Avas then at Tirupati praying to God Srinivasa’'* during the 

17. It is referred to by Purandara Dasa in one of his songs 

(p. 16) (Song no. 20, Madlivabhajanamanjari, K. Bhandappa, Dharvar 1932). 

18* Sec Song o£ V. to Srinivasa (no. 53, Udipi). 
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dreaded period of Kuhu-yoga. It ivas presumably after the great 
Kuhu-yoga of 1524 that Vyasasamudra was granted to Vd® It is clear 
from Somanatha’s account that V. moved away for some time to his 
retreat at Bettakonda— presumably during the period of “temporary 
estrangement” from the Raya when Aliya Ramaraya was at the helm 
of affairs.'^® The Raya seems to have gone on a pilgrimage and 
returned by 1527 to his capital where he made another grant to V. 
(Shimoga 85), the terms of w'hich imply that V. was completely res- 
tored to his former position in the estimation of the King 








Somanatha goes on to say that after the death of Krsnadevaraya 
(1530), Acyutaraya continued to honor V. for some years. It was in 
Acyula’s reign that the image of Yogavarada Nrsiihha was set up by V. 
in the courtyat'd of the Vitthalesvara temple at Hampi in 1532. Seven 
years later, V. passed away at Vijayanagar on the fourth day 
of the dark fortnight of Phalguna of Vilambi, coresponding to Satur- 

ig. It was during one of these Kuliiiyogas that tradition says that V. himself 
ascended the throne of Vijaytinagar to save his disciple Krsnaraya from peril. 
The appellation and the custom of Div'auigesatam w'hich is, 

to this day observed at the So'<ale Mutt when the Svilmi seated on his throne 
is hailed at a daily darbar every evening as the “Lord sealed on the Vijayanagar 
Karnataka Simhasana” serve to keep in memory the forgotten past. Purandara 
Dasa also has referred to the occupation of the Vijayanagar throne temporarily 
by Vyasaraya (vide song q. in f. n. 17 above.) 

20. The period between 1524-26 was a gloomy one. Taken ill, the Raya 
was presumably forced to abdicate in favour of his son T irumaladevaraya in 
or about 1524 (Ep. car. Bglore, Mayadai 82), and after his death in 1525, to 
take his brother Acyuta as Regent (Vy. carita, p. 76). The once popular view 
that the Raya died in 1524 cannot be upheld as it is definitely set at nought 
by many inscriptions of a subsequent date. 
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day, the 8th March 1539 A.D.®^. His mortal remains lie entombed at 
Navabrndavana, an island in the Tuhgabhadra, about half a mile east 
of Anegondi. 

II 

Vyasatirtha was almost the Second Founder of the System of 
Madhva. In him the secular and metaphysical prestige of the religion 
and philosophy of Madhva icachcd its highest point of recognition. 
The strength which he infused into it through his labours and persona- 
lity has contributed in no small measure to its being even to-day a 
living faitli in S. India. The learned Appayya Diksiia is reported to 
have observed that the gieat V. ‘saved the melon of Madhvaisrh from 
bursting, by securing ii with three bands in the form of his three 
gi'eat works : the Nym., Tarkatandtroa and Candrika’ . These showed 
to the world that the followers of Madhva can more than'hold their 
own against the best intellects of India in the field of Logic and 
Mctajjhysics — Nyfiya, Miinainsa, Vedanta etc. There is a tradition 
that when the North Indian Logician Paksadhara Misra visited South 
India, he had spoken r'cry highly of V 

I 

fgJTT II 

\V"ith all his a(c:otnj)lishincnls, V. was not a mere doctrini,st. He 
was essentially large-hearted. He was at home on the naked peaks of 
the intellect and inutiiion as in the depths of Religion, love, and devo- 
tion to God. His religion of service, symj^athy and effort (Vide 
Kinanc no. 55 of Udipi) was a direct corollary to his Philosophy. By 

its side, the homage of Madhusudana Sarasvati : 

^ (at the end of llie disquistion on the 

turns out to be little more than hollow sentimentalistn 

in one whose highest Brahman is characterless ! 

If the Kings of Vijayanagar were models of religious toleration, 
we have not a little to thank V. for it. While his influence lasted, he 
could easily have feathered his own nest and seen to the religious and 

21. The dale is given by Pwrandaradasa, in one of his songs which is 
quoted by Kittcl in his Ncigavarrmnia Cliaiidassu (1875, p. Ixii); — • 

The author of the Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI. feels rather vaguely that V- 
*‘appears to have breathed his last a little latef' than 1532 1 


38-2 
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political domination of the men of his sect. But he despised such 
-ambitions. He was scrupulously just and fair in his dealings and 
treatment of others. He treated Rasavabhatta whom he vanquished 
in debate, with exemjjlary kindness and regard.-" He could easily have 
created a monopoly of tvorship for the men of his faith at Tirupati 
during his sojourn there, but he did not. He was no inciter of hatred 
^against Siva though personally a staunch Vaisnava. He had himself 
composed a stotra in jiraisc of Si\a-* and to this day a .special service 
-is held in the Vyasaraya Matlia at Sosale on the night o*^ the Maha- 
•^ivaratri when the Siva-lihga said to have been presented to V. by 
BasavabhaUa of Kalhiga,"* is Avorshipped. He allowed his preachings 
-to take their gentle course of persuasion and disliked proselytisation 
;for the sake of numbers. He did tsot misttsc his iitfluence with the 
Kings to make his faith the state-religion. This altitude deserves to 
be contrasted with that of the Srixaisnavas reported in the 
Prapannamrta 

1 

sfttctjRT: ^ ci«n sisn: i 

^?i:»TI^Tf5TVIT 5^ # # 

But in V.’s days Virfqtaksa was the tutelary deity of the Kingdom 
side by side xvith Vitthala, and tlie Seal of Virfijifiksa instituted by 
Vidyaranya was still in use. It is then a very unfair estimate of V. 
that we have in the Madras Universiiy Historical Series No. XI, that 
"in spite of the efforts of V., Madhv'aism did not evoke popular enthu- 
siasm. The only contribution xxdiich it made to religion teas to give an 
exaggerated importance to the zoorship of Hanuman. A few Brahmins 
■and fewer nobles, accc])ted the teachings of Madhva” (}). 323— Italics 
mine). The message of V. teas addressed to the thoughtful among men 
and the really sincere among the [tcople. His mission had two sides— 
a religious and a philosophical one. And it is sufficient to say that in 
both these fields the impression he had made was both profound and 
.lasting and destined to lead to far-reaching consequences. We shall 
have something to say of his labours in the domarii of Philosophy, anon. 
It may be pointed out here, that V. was a Psalmist in Kannada— and 
has himself composed many beautiful songs in the language of his 
native province— Kannada, a fact of which absolutely no mention has 
been made by the writer of Madras Uni. His. Series No. XI. More 


22. See Vy. carita, p. 61. 

23. Laghu-Siva-stuti, Belgaum, 1931. 

84. See Venkoba Rau, introd. Vy. Carita, p. CXXV. 
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than even for his own compositions, his name would have lo be invested 
with s])ecial siginificance as that ol the jicrson who gave India a Puran- 
dara Dasa and a Kanaka Dasa, both disciples of V. Those Avho know 
anything about tlie history of the Dasa Kuta and how much Kannada 
Literature is indebted to these gi'eat poets of Karnataka, will have no 
dilTiculty in realising tlie vastness ol the service rendered by V. to the 
cause of “popular religion” ; for no one can deny that the Dasas 
“evoked jxjpular enlhusiasin” for tlie philosophy of Madhvacaya. 
Their influence on the ethical uplift of the masses is too w'ell-known 
to need elaboration here. 

Nay. tlie influence of V. was felt far beyond the limits of Karna- 
taka— in the licart of distant Benga.I. It is now fairly well-known, 
though no reference is made lo it in the Madras Uni. His. Series No. XI, 
that the Bhakti Movement of Caiianya who flourished wholly within 
the lifetime of V.. otved a good deal ol its inspiration lo the jihilosophy 
of Madhva. and its exp-osition by V.-' A ;cction ol the followers of 
Caitanya goes so far as to claim that (laitanva himself comes of a line 
of asceties from Maclin.a througli Rajcndra I'Jrtha and V. Caitanya’s 
biograjihcr Kavikarnaptlra speaks rcverciitlv of the three great master- 
pieces of V. (the Vyasa-tra\'! as they arc traditionally known— viz., the 
Nynn., Tarkaidndaxn and Cand'-ikd) as the Visnu-Sahihita ! 

fw II If properly 

viewed, the initiience of V. would be seen lo liavc brouglit* about a 
glorious religious renaissance in the XVI cciituryr^* simultaneously in 
the North and in tlie South of India ! Of his }dace in the domain of 
Indian Philosophy we shall say something in tlie next section. Histori- 
cal scholarship must indeed be blind and bankriqii if it could discover 
in V.'s life and mission nothing more enduring than “an exaggerated 
importance lo the worshi]) of Hanuman”, and llie erection presumably 
of a few temples to that god ! 

The Works of V y a s a r a y a. 

V. wrote eight ^\^orks in all. His major and most important works 

25. The doctrine of in God, enipliasised by Riipa Gosvamin 

in his LaghubhagavaiennYia, tlie conce|)t of Viscsa, the supremacy of Visnu and 
the exaltation of Bhakti as the higlicst means of release, adopted by the 
followers of Caitanya, arc directly the result of the teaching of the school of 
MadhvScarya. 

26. Which indubitably sowed the seeds of the great Devotionalistic renais- 
sance in the Maharastra under Tukaram and Ids contemporaries in the next. 
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^re three^'^, the Nydydmrta, Tar katdndava and Candrikd, collectively 
called I Among his minor works, the first place is to be given 

to the Bhedojjwana.^^ Next come his learned and highly abstruse 
commentaries on the and the Tattvaviveka. A 

Granthamdlikd-Stotra giving a list of the 37 works of Madhva, is also 
ascribed to him in the catalogue of the T.P.L., and published in the 
S.M. (382—3). The oft-quoted verse : tRcR:: ” 

embodying the principal tenets of Madhva is also traditionally ascribed 
to him. It is quoted by Baladeva Vidyabhusana in his Prameyarlnd- 

vali, as an ancient verse S(Rl), and he has also given a parallel 
verse of his own : snw ” All the above mentioned 

'O 

works of V; have been printed.*® 

(1) T he N y d y d m r t. a 

In this, his magnum opus, V. undertakes a complete vindication 
of the philosophical power and prestige of tlie dualistic metaphysics of 
Anandatirtha, together with a discussion of its concomitant problems. 
The work is divided into four chapters or Paricchedas. The first dis- 
cusses the central idea Monisih— the unreality of the world and goes 

into the various proofs (miTvl) upon which it is sought to be based. 
Such doctrines of the Advaita as have a direct bearing upon this thesis 
of the falsity of the world like the doctrines of degrees of reality, 

Adhyasa ( ), Anirvacanlyata e!tc., are fully 
thrashed out. The various definitions of (the concept of 

unreality) propounded by Advaitins, are analysed and refuted. The 
four Types of “Hetus” in the familiar are then 

criticised. The sanctity of and its inviolability through Anu- 


27. The “Sudha” is NOT one of the works of V. as, we have it in the 
Madras Uni. His. Series no. XI (p. 424) ! nor did V. “comment upon several 
upani$ads such as the Chandogya and the Mandukya etc.” (ibid.). The Sudha 
is a work of Jayatirtha and the comm, on the Upanisads were written by the 
earlier V. who was a pupil of J. The author of the Nym. generally describes 
himself as “Vyasayati”, disciple of either Brahmanya Tirtha or of Lak?mt- 
liarayana Tirtha. 

28. Wrongly attributed to Vadiraja in Rice’s Catal. 

29. The Editor of the T.P.L. Cat. is mistaken in his statement that Bhedo- 
jjivanam and the gloss on the Upddhikhandana are yet to be printed. 
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mana and Agama, are upheld. The of the Purva Mimam- 

sa and its repercussions on the controversy of vs. 3 TTW, 

are then made clear. Certain representative texts of Monism are 
reinterpreted. The doctrines of 

(Citsukha) and the question of its locus, the divergent views of the 
Bhdmatl and the Vivarana on this point, are elaborately dealt with. 

The second Pariccheda opens with a refutation of the concept of 

and its application to Upanisadic texts ( ). 

Advaitic doctrines like those of fiTTT^Rc^, and 

of the Brahman are repudiated and their theistic opposites 
upheld. Difference ( ^ ) is shotvn to be real, cognisable and charac- 
terisable with the help of Visesas. Madhva’s scheme 'of five fold 
difference ( ) is shown to have the sanction and support of the 

three Pramanas. The ideas of the material and efficient causality of 
Brahman are shown to be devoid of any real sense on the Advaitic 

view. The doctrine and concept of identity ( ) are closely 
examined and shown to be unintelligible, impossible. The chapter 
winds up with a discourse on the atomicity of the soul (Dvaita view). 

The third chapter is devoted to a critical examination of the 

part played by the various means of Realisation : IHR, ’religious 

instruction, self-discipline, etc. expediting God-realisation. 

In the fourth and last Pariccheda is elucidated the doctrine of 
Mukti as understood by Madhva. Other vie^vs of Moksa are criticised 
with a good grasp of details. The Advaitic vietv of release as being 
identical with cessation of Avidya is refuted. The prospect of a 
characterless bliss is showTi to be utterly devoid of all motive-force 
for human effort towards salvation. The doctrine of Jivan-mukti is 
next examined. As against the Visistadvaitin, the author maintains 
that gradation of bliss does obtain in Moksa and must do so in view 
of certain logical necessities and scriptural admissions and sanctions. 

The Nydydmria (Nym.) is thus a Novum Organon of Dvaita 
polemics. V. was not merely the founder of the new Polemics of his 
school but the fountain-head of the entire controversial literature of 
the Dvaita-Advaita schools subsequent to him. His work has been 
the starting point for a series of brilliant controversial classics whose 
composition and study have been the chief occupations of the intellec- 
tuals of the three succeeding centuries.®® “It was V. who jor the first 

30. The challenge thrown out by V. was taken up and answered by Madhu- 
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time took special pains to collect together from the vast range of 
Advaitic literature all the crucial points for discussion and arrange 
them on a novel yet tliroughly scientific and systematic plan.*'*^” He 
has exhibited in his tvork more than a hundred points d’appui and 
has “discussed them with a minuteness of observation and mastery 
over details rarely to be found even among some of the Titanic 
Thinkers of the past.”''- A glance at the table of contents of the Nym. 
would give a sufficient idea of the stupendousness of the task attempted 
and achiet ed by V. He has kept himself well within the bounds of 
the main problems of the contending systems. He is unsurpassed in 
the careful handling of Texts, acuteness of scholarship and range of 
study of the works of various systems of thought. He has freelv laid 
under contribution the principles of interpretation and dialectics enun- 
ciated and developed in the standard treatises of the Nyaya-Vaise.sika, 
Mhnariisa and gi'aminatical schools. The following are some of the 
important authors and u^orks of other systems cited in the Nym 

1 . N yayakusumafi jali 

2. Bauddha-dhikkara 

3. Bharat! Tirtha 

4. I§tasiddhi 

5. Khandanakhadya 

6. Madhyamaka Karikas 

7. Mahabhasya 

8. Nyasa 

9. Nayaviveka 

10. Padamanjari 

11. Suresvara Varttika (Brh. Up.). 

12. Siddhitraya 

13. ,^arhkara’s bha.sya on the B.S. 

14. Tup Tika 

15. Tattvapradipika (Citsukha) 

16. Upadesasahasri 


sudana Sarasvati in his AdvaitasiddJii. The views of Madhusudana were 
refuted by Ramacarya in- his Taranginl (beg. 17th cent.). This was answered 
by Brahmananda Sarasvati which again was refuted by Vanamali Misra in his 
Saurabha (end of 17th cent.). 

31. MM. Anantakrspa Sastri, Introd. to the Advaita Siddhi, Calcutta 
Oriental Series, no. IX, 1934, p. 36. 

3s. Ibid. 
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1 7. Vedantakaumudi 

18. Vivarana 

ig. Anandabodha. 

Vyasaraya's work is not a mere summary of the teachings of his 
predecessors. It is nothing short of what it claims to be— a *Novum 
Organon, in the history of Dvaita thought 



In the true spirit of a i^hilosophcr, the author goes on through a 
long and arduous process of thought-dissection to show that the thesis 
of Monism cannot be proved and that there is no philosophical justi- 
fication for rejecting the reality of the world that is established by all 
known means of proof and knowledge. In doing all this, he has no- 
where exceeded the bounds of strict philosophical calm, dignity and 
eqyity. Nowhere has he indulged in digressions— nowhere have his 
criticisms degenerated into cavil or calumny. In this respect he has 
shown himself to be far superior to his critic Madhusudana Sarasvati 
who has many a time in his work fallen a prey to the temptation of 
the invective rhetoric. Vyasarava's work acted as a leaven upon 
all analytic philosophy in the Vedanta and was directly responsible for 
the birth of Neo-Advaita and for this no small credit is due to him. 

(i>) T arka-T dndava 

While ever ready to make free use of the categories and thought- 
measuring devices of the Nyaya-Vaisesika in its fight with Monism, 
the school of Madhvacarya has its ov/n differences ^vith the former.*"^^ 
These have been made clear by Madhva himself in his AV. and other 
works and by Jayatirtha in his NS. In his own inimitable way, Vyasa- 
tirtha has undertaken a thorough and up-to-date examination of the 
points of difference between his school and that of the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sikas. This examination is embodied in the Tarkatemdava which 
criticizes the views expressed in such standard treatises of Nyaya 
school as the Kiisumdnjali of Udayana the Tattvacmtdmani of Gahgesa 
and in the commentaries of Paksadhara, Pragalbha, Yajnadatta etc. 

33. Such as, for example, the question of (1) the personality of God; and 
its constitution ; the nature and number of divine attributes, (2) the eternality 

of sound ; (3) 5!TJn^ whether ''Svatah'' or “Paratah’’ the eternality and 
authorlessness ^ ) of the Vedas etc. The views of the Bhatta and 

Prabhakara MImaihsakas also are examined and refuted. 
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Tradition has it that the contemporary scholars of the Nyaya-Vai 4 e- 
sika were first loudest in their laudation of V. for his famous attack 
on Advaita in his Nym., but that they grew restive and silent all of a 
sudden when he came out with his Tarkatdndava, which was directed 
against . themselves. They are said to have voiced their indignation 
and disapprobation by an oft-quoted line 

Fir: cmstsf ii 


Only parts of the work were originally published from Kumba- 
konam in 1905. The authorities of the Govt. O. L. Mysore have lat- 
terly undertaken to publish the ivhole of it together with the illumi- 
nating commentary of Raghavendra Svamin. Two volumes of he 
publication have already appeared®* and the rest are soon expected.®® 
The work is divided into three Paricchedas corresponding to the 
three Pramanas recognised in the system of Madhva. The author 
correlates his comments and criticisms with the views formulated in 
the VTN. and its Tika(by Jayatirtha), the NS. and the Pramdnapad- 
dhati. The first chapter is divided into six sections entitled : (1) 
Veda-pramanyavada ; (2) Vedapauruseyat\avada ; (3) Isvara-vada ; (4) 
Varnanityatvavada ; (5) Samavayavada ; and (6) Nirvikalpakavada. 

The first section discusses the various definitions of the self-validity of 
knowledge, V. formulating as many as three Siddhanta-definiiions of it 
and criticising those propounded by Gahgesa and his commentator 
Paksadhara Misra. (p. 30, Mysore Edn.). After advancing syllogistic 

proofs in support of the of Pramanya, admitted by the 

Dvaitin, the author goes on to refute all the recorded objections to it 
offering in his turn fre.sh objections to and criticisms of the doctrine 

of the extraneous validity ( ) of knowledge upheld by such 

writers as Gahgesa, Paksadhara, Yajnapati Upadhyaya (p. 157, 166, 
and 215) and Pragalbhacarya (p. 166), alias Subhahkara. The exra- 
neous character of invalid knowledge is also dealt with. The secona 
section in the first chapter is the Isvara-vada, wherein the establishment 
of the Vedas and criticises the doctrine of divine authorship of the 

Vedas ( ) held by the Nyayavaisesika. The most important 

section in the first chapter is the Isvara-vada, wherein the establishment 
of God on the basis of pure reasoning is hotly disputed and shown to 


34. Between 1932-35. 

35. B. Venkoba Rau in his Introd.. to the Vydsayogicarita observes that, the 
opening verse in the Tarkatdndava addressed to God Aprameya shows that it 
tvas presumably composed at Matur in the Channapatna Dt, 
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be impossible. In this connection the author has cited all the 'eight 
points' of Udayana (raised in chap. V of the Kiisumdnjali) and has 
refuted them together with their explanations attempted by Vardha- 
mana Upadhyaya.*’*^ The next section seeks to establish the eternality 
of sound on the basis of perception, inference and revelation and 
refutes the doctrine of their non-eternality held by the Naiyayikas, 
and after that the concept of Samavaya. The last deals with indeter- 
minate perception which is similarly dealt with. 

The second Pariccheda establishes Sakti which is one of the ten 
categories recognised in the D\ aita system after considering the various 
objections brought forward by the Logicians against its recognition as 
a distinct padartha. The other subjects dealt witli are (i) Jati and 
(2) the conception of Vidhi (injunction) and what constitutes its 
essence. , 

(3) The Tdtl)arya-Ca)idrikd''*’ 

/riie Tdi [)a\yaca'}i(hikdd^ more familiarly known by its shorter 
title of C(U}drihdd'^ is a contixnersial commentary on Jayatirtha's 
Tattvaprakdiikd, and thus belongs to tlie Sutra-prasthana of the 
Dvaita Vedanta. It is later than both the Nym.^^^ and the Tarka- 
idndava/'^ as can be seen from relcrences to them m it. Though 
going by the modest title of a commentary it is in reality an original 
contribution of the author, to the subject of the Philosophy of the 
Sutras of Baclarayana through a comparative study and criticism of the 
Bhasyas of Saiiikara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Yadavaprakasa and of 
the super-ccmimentaries Pancapddikd and V wemmap' BhdmatJ^ Kalpa- 


36. A c|uotatioii from his Tativabodka on ihe Xy(iyasui)as occurs on p. 279 
vol. 2, of the Tarkatdyjdava. 

37. Published by T. R. Krsnacar)a of Kumbakonani, with two com. 
(Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay). Anollier edn. (incomplele) was issued from 
Mysore (Govi. O. S.) in four parts. 

38. Not ''Tatparyasamgraha' as we hiid it mentioned on p. 238 of the 
Vijayanagar Sex. Com. Vol., 1936. 

39. These are not two different works as fancied by V. Rangacharya (Ins. 
Madras Presidency, Vol. i, p. 308) ; the work is not known as 'Madhvatdtparyacan- 
drika!' as stated on p. 424 of the Madras Uni. His. Series no. XL 

40. Sec Candrikd II, 3, Adh. 14, p. 955 (Kumb.) ; p. 18b, line 4; and 
II, 3, Adh. 19, p. 984. 

41. P. 68, line 1, Comm, of Raghavendra on Candrikd (Kumbakonam). 

42 . \\ p. 98 , 1. 4. Quotations are given not 
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taru, the ^rutaprakdsa and the Adhikarana-sdrmiall of Vedanta Desika. 
The author endeavours to show that perfect harmony of spirit and 
letter prevails only bettveen the interpretations of Madhva and the 
Sutras of Badarayana and that other Bhasyas and their respective com- 
mentaries are not so well attuned or, in some cases, not at all, to the 
Sutras (verse to). There are thus two sides to the work : a construc- 
tive and a destructive one.^* The first is to be seen in the attempt 
at reinforcing the interpretations of Madhva by additional arguments 
and harmonising the vieivs of Madhva and those of his commentators 
following different lines of interpretation occasionally. As a notable 
instance of this may be mentioned the harmonisation brought about 
among the views of Trh'ikarma Pandita (TD), Sannydyaratndvali and 
the TP of Jayatirtha (pp. 77-78). V. also undertakes to make clear 
what is obscure in the sutras, the bhasya of Madhva and in the Comm, 
thereon 

^ cw II 

He quotes where necessary from the AV, VTN and the Nydya- 
vivarana (pp. 50 ff.). 

As for the destructive side of the work, the author pursues with 
relentless energy, the interpretation of rival schools (under each and 
every adhikarana and Sutra) and picks out numerous flaws at every 
step : 

flRTT I 

( verse 10 ) 

The Candrikd is thus a remarkable commentary of the Dvaita 
School, in which the dialectic machinery is applied with equal success 
and brilliance to the purely interpretative literature on the Sutras. 


only from the Bhasyas of Saiiikara, Ramanuja etc. but idso from the Bhdmatl, 
Kalpaiani (p. 984 and 928, Kumbakonam cdii.) 

43. The following is a fitting tribute to the Candnkd 
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A beginning in this direction had already been made by Madhva himself 
in his AV and by Jayatirtha in his NS and V. has merely carried this 

to perfection even as desired by Jayatirtha himself 
• fetlrnn. (NS. ii, 2. adh. 6, p. 880). 

The Candrikd terminates however with the second Adhyaya-of the 
Sutras.^^ It was completed (up to the end of the fourth chapter) by 
Raghunatha Tirtha, the tenth Pontifical successor of Vyasaraya. 

The total number of granthas in the Candrikd is 3450. It is the 
earliest commentary on the Tattxmprakdiikd (TP) of Jayatirtha, that 
has come down to us. But it is certainly not the earliest ever ivritten : 
V. himself on one occasion, (] notes from an earlier Com. : 

# 5'5jn^ jn:, ^R;TT^?Trf¥i;R?T WTSTfirfh 1 

(ii, 2, adh. 9, p. 919!.). 

- It is well known that the rules of Piir\’anilmahisa and its adhika- 
rana-nyayas do not play a prominent part in the Sutra-interpretations 
worked out by Madhva and some of his immediate disciples,^"”’ as they 
do in the case of ? 5 aiiikara and Ramanuja and their commentators. 
We have seen that Madhva relies instead, upon the principles of inter- 
pretation and interpretational exegesis contained in the Brahmatarka 
and such other ^vorks. The conclusion was apt to the drawn from this 
apparent indifference of Madhva to the science of Purvamiindmsd that 
its rules were more or less hostile to him, and that therefore he had 
cleverly evaded them.^’’ Whatever the truth of the matter, V. saw 
that the time had come for a spirited defence of the interpretations of 
Madhva in the light of the rules and jndnciples of the Puravamimarhsa. 
With this end in view, he endeavoured to demonstrate that Madhva's 

44. There is no reason to suj^pose that V. was prevented by circumstances 
beyond his control from fniishing. his Cojicbikd. The stoppage at the end of 
the second Adhyaya was evidently deliberate as the third and the fourth 

adhyayas ( and ) do not contain much controversial stuff, the 

little they contain to that effect having been already dealt with in the third 
and fourth Paricchedas of the N'ydydtnria, 

45. For stray references to Pur\\a Mimariisa rules, however, see Padmanabha 
Tirtha’s Sannydyaratji avail (p. 6, and AV loc. cit.). 

46. Jayatirtha too had not felt the necessity of justifying ‘Madhva's inter- 
pretations in the light of the Purvamhnamsa. A later commentator Satyanatha, 
has tried to cut the gordian knot by boldly declaring that Madhva has not 
followed the Mlmaihsa rules! (Abhinavagadd, p. 10). 
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interpretations are in full conformity with the general and particular 
principles of the Mimarhsakas and that they are not opposed to any 
principle or principles of theirs that we know of. This was indeed 
a bold bid and somewhat of an uphill task ; but V. has well-nigh accom- 
plished his purpose and proved his case by citing a number of these* 
nyayas'into the body of his exposition/’^ and correlating them to the 
views of Madhva. A similar procedure is adopted with reference to 
the rules and principles of the Vyakarana Sastra of Panini and his 
followers. These two features are common to the Nydyamrta also. 
Most probably the critics of Madhva had already begun to make this 
deficiency of the Dvaitins their chief plank of attack, and V. was in 
duty bound to set his house in order. The new move made by him 
consequently represents a new phase or development in the Dvaita 
Vedanta and its literature. From V. onv.'ards. the appeal to Piirva- 
mimamsa becomes more or less regular and moral in Dvaita literature. 

Both in his Nyni. and the Candrikd, V. has exhibited his remark- 
able command over the Mimamsa .Sastra and its literature^^, and shown 
to the world of scholars that the system of Madhta has nothing to fear 
from the Mimamsa Sastra, but can always look it in the face and claim 
its support too, in many instances. 

The following are some of the authors and works of other systems 
of thought cited in the course of the Candrikd 


Bhaskara 

Kaiyata 

Kalpataru 

Mahabha.sya 

Mahabharata 


Nyasa 

Nibandhana 

Padamanjari 

Paiicapadika 

Bhamati 


Rgvedanukramani 
(Katyavana) 
Saihkara’s Bha.sya 
on B.S. 

;§rlbhasya 

Tantrasara (Mimariisa) 


Vivarana 
Yadavaprakasa 
Sloka-varttika 
(Kumar ila) 


Like the Nym., the Candrikd too has given rise to some kind of 
controversial literature based upon it.^* But the critics of y. in this 
case were neither so potverful as in the other instance, nor command- 


47. Cf. gWTcl 192, 195, 640-4, 657, 722 f. ; 787; 790. 

PP 188, 463. 

48. Quotations appear from the Tantraratna, the ^dstradlpikd, the Sahara- 
bhdsya, Kumarila's Vdrttikas etc. (p. 51 ). These references to Mimariisa and 
Vyakarana literatures have given ample opportunities to R%havendra and 
Kesava, the commentators on the Candrikd, to quote profusely from the standard 
works of these systems and elucidate the purport of the originals. 

49, Raghunatha 5astri Parvate replied to the criticisms relating to the 
Advaita Vedanta and its comm, in his Sahkarapddabhusan^am (alias Candrikir 
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ed such all-India importance and reputation. Nor were their writings 
of such vital importance and interest to the future of Vedartta philo- 
sophy. The history of this contro\'ersy and the works under this head 
will be dealt with later on. 

The Manddra-Mahjaris. 

“ Manddramavjarl” is the general title of V.’s glosses on four out 
of the ten Praharanas of Madhva : the three Khandanas and the 
Tattvavweka. It is nol the name or distinctive title of any one of 
them as is presumed on p. 424 of the Studies in the III Dynasty of 
-Vijayanagar (Madras Uni. His. Series, no. XI). 

( 4 ) Mdylwdda-Khandana-Manddramahjan. 

This gloss runs to 500 granthas and is known also by the name of 
Bhdvaprakdsi kd. ’" It is a tough and keenly argumentative gloss replete 
with logical niceties, and therefore beyond the average student of 
Sanskrit. The remark applies cfjually lo the other Mandaramanjarls. 
The author himself sa\s at ilic outset that lie proposes to concentrate 
his attention only on the obscure passages of the tikd'‘ and digress 
from the subject-matter otdy -where it is absolutely necessary. 

( 5 ) T he Uljddhi}!luiuda'>'!n-Manddrainanjarl, 

This gloss runs to o\'er 1500 granthas and is terse as abo'ic. 
The colophon to this comm. gi\es the information that the author 
read the classics of the Dvaitavcdania under Laksminarayana Tirtha, 
alias ;§ripadaraya.’'' 


khandanam). The Taihmvmridnda of fiolhrimav'.annktda Srlnwdsa (Madras X. 
4894) is another adverse rritifisni <.i the Cinidii'td and an answer to the objections 
raised in the latter to the interpret al ions of the .irtblidsya. Both these critics 
have been answered by subsetpicnt writers from the Dvaita school. 

50. By which name it is quoted in Raghavendra Svamin’s gloss on the 
Candrikd (p. 71, My,sorc edn.), 

51. It must be remembered tliat the M'luddminauiarls are glosses on the 
corresponding llkds of Jatalirtha on the originals and are not thus directly 
connected with the Prakaranas in c|ucstion. 

58. An acknowledgement to this effect is made also in introductory yers^ 

no, 6 of the Nym . II 
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(6) Prapanca-mithydWdnnmdna-khandana-Manddramanjarl 

This commentary (granthas 660) also goes by the name of Bhdva- 
prakdsikd.‘‘^ V.’s glosses on the Khandanatraya are the earliest ones 
now available to us. ■ Barring Brahmanya and Sripadaraya, he is also 
the eatliest commentator kno^vn to fame, on any of the works of Jaya- 
tirtha. But an interesting reference to and quotation from an earlier 
commentary on the PrapancamithydtvdnumdnakJiandanaiikd occurs 
on p. 8, lines 17-15 of V.’s Comm. (Bombay i8q6). Nothing however 
is known of this Commentator. He has doubtless been eclipsed by V. 
who stands out as the earliest commentator of any importance on the 
tikas of Jayatirtha. 

He goes far beyond the original in reinforcing Jayatirtha’s state- 
ment (p. 8, line 8) 

with elaborate allusions to certain technicalities of the Bhatta- 
Mimamsakas (p. 18, lines 19-23). On p. 10, lines 16-24, glossator 
repudiates certain attempted clefence of the Advaitic position against 
the criticisms of Madhva. 

(7) The Tattvaviveha-Manddramanjarl has also been printed 
in Bombay. 

(8) The Bhedojjivnna. 

The references to the N’ym/’^ and Manddramahjart^ in the 
Bhedojjivana show that the latter was undoubtedly the last of the works 
of V. It is a short Prakarana in 275 granthas, and, as the name itself 
suggests, is intended to resuscitate ‘Bhcda’ (difference) that has been 
stifled by the Monist. Its central thesis is that the reality of Difference 
is established by all the three Pramanas, viz. Sense-perception, Reason 
and Revelation. “Within a short compass he has covered the ground 
of the entire monistic literature pushed into contemporary prominence 
and argued an unexpurgated case for the Realism of Madhva.”®* 
Most of the arguments here are to be met with in more finished form 
in the Nym. which thus renders the Bhedojjivana superfluous. 

There is no connection whatever between the Bhedojjivana of 
Vyasaraya and the Bhedadhikkdra of Nrsimhasrama.” Neither of 

Raghavendra, gloss on TP., Bombay, jj. 24. 

54. P. 37, line 7 ; and P. 30, line 6, (Bombay 190). 

55. P. 28, line 7. 

56. R. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in Ind. Phil., Madras 1931, p. 15. 

57. The Bhedadhikkdra is merely a general defence of the Advaitic position. 
Jt does not quote from the Bhedojjivana, The scheme of topics dealt with in 
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them is a criticism of the other though their titles may at first sight 
tend to suggest a relation. But the author of the Bhedadhikkdra is 
undoubtedly later than Vyasaraya as can be seen from the criticisms 
which he has directed against certain passages of the Nydydmrta in 
his Advailadipikdd* There is also independent evidence to show that 
one of Nrsirithasrama’s works— the Taltxiaviveka—was composed in 
1558 A.D.’’’® He was thus a younger contemporary of Vyasaraya who 
died in 1539 A.D. 


. Abhrex'iations. 

A.V. = iSIadhva’s Anux/ydkitydna ; 

J. — Jayatirtha ; T.P. = Jayatirtha’s Tat tvapralidsikd ; 
T.D. Trivikrama Pandita’s Tattxiapradlpa ; 

NS. =zNydyasudhd ; Nym. = Vyasaraya’s Nydydmrta ; 
VTN. Madhva’s Vipiutaltvanirnaya ; 

SM. =Slolramahodadhi. 


the two is entirely diifercnt. The Bhedadhikkaui refers to as a means 

of establishisling difference to be real and criticises the both of which 

are alien to the Bitedojjivana. 

58. AdvaitadJpihd ol Nrsiiiihasrama, in 2 Vols., Medical Hall Press, Benares. 
1919. Cf. Pariccheda II, p. 3, 4 with Nym. II, 17, p. 567-8 (Bombay 

Edn.) ; p. 5 with Nym. 571-2 ; p. 7 with p. 573 ; p. 9 with p. 574 f. and 587 ; p. 15 
with p. 589 ; and p. 16-18 with p. 589 f. 

59. ^ 

jpsr (India Office Catalogue IV, p. 761, 

Nos. 2379-80). 




PRE-INDO-EUROPEAN 


By SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. 

Sir William Jones laid the foundation to Indo-European linguistics with 
his epoch-making pronouncement in the year 1786 before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in Calcutta : 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of wonderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both a 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could have been produced by accident ; so strong 
that no philologer could examine all these without believing them 
to ha^'e sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite forcible, in sup- 
posing that both Gothick and Celtick, though blended with a differ- 
ent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit. 

“Some common source, which perhaps no longer exists” : since the first 
attempt on the part of Franz Bopp in 1816, thirty years after Jones’s pronounce- 
ment, to raise the structure of Indo-European linguistics, by his “tJeber das 
Konjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der griech., 
lat., pcrsischcn und germanischen Sprachen,” after Colebrooke and Foster had 
published their Sanskrit grammars from India, Alexander Hamilton had taught 
Sanskrit to Friedrich Schlegcl in Paris, and F. Schlegel and his brother Adolf 
had introduced Sanskrit into Germany (the former by his famous work “Ueber 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Inder”, 1808), it has been the steady objective 
of four generations of scholars in Europe, and then in America, to rediscover 
that “common source” which no longer existed. All the Indo-European lan- 
guages, in both their most ancient and later forms, were studied in. detail ; and 
bit by bit, from discovery to discovery, the science advanced, and finally by the 
close of the 19th century it was possible for it to postulate the hypothetical Indo- 
European source-speech which as the ancestor of Vedic, Avestan, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Irish, Old Church Slav and the rest, could explain their forma- 
tion and their anqjnalies. Bopp, Urimm and Rask were followed by Pott, Schlei- 
cher, Benfey, Fick, Bezzenberger, Kuhn, Scherer, Curtius, and Johannes Schmidt, 
and then by the “Junggrammatiker” or Linguistic Scholars of the New School, viz., 
Paul, Braune, Sievers, Karl Verner, Osthoff, Brugmann, Hubschmann, de 
Saussure, Jolly, Schulze, Kretschmer and Dclbruck in Germany, and Fortuna- 
tov, Ascoli, P. Giles, A. Noreen, Uhlenbeck, Antoine Meillet and others in other 

40—4 
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European countries ; and we have the most recent scholars in the field, H. Hirt, 
A. Thumb, F. Sommer, H. Reichelt, R. Thurneysen, Mikkola, Leskien, Oertel, 
Walde, Pokorny, Streitberg, Gauthiot, Prokosch, Sapir, Kent, Sturtevant, Buck, 
and a number of others, in Germany, France, England and other countries 
of Europe, and America, who are engaged in working out the ‘‘common source’* 
of the Indo-European speeches emisaged by Sir William Jones. Thanks to their 
labours, with the existing linguistic materials furnished by the Indo-European 
languages which are current either as living languages or as classical or older lan- 
guages the study of which has remained unbroken or has been revived, we have 
now been enabled to form a clear idea of the sourcc-from of these—of the Primitive 
Indo-European Speech, as a single and undivided language (with such dialectal 
differences as arc present in all languages). The reconstruction of Primitive 
Indo-European, particularly in its sounds and inflexions, is one of the greatest 
achievements of the human intellect during the past one hundred years. We 
have been enabled by it to arrive, with the greatest amount of probability 
possible under the circumstances, at the nature of Indo-European sounds and 
forms, as they were in the language as current among the original Indo-European 
speakers in their problematic home (“somewhere in Eurasia”) some five thousand 
years ago. This reconstructed hypothetical source-speech now forms 
the terminus ad quern we can take back the sioiy of a particular Indo-European 
language, or of all the Indo-European languages in general. We are now in 
a position to refer the sounds and inflexions of a language like Sanskrit, Greek, 
Russian or Albanian to their source-forms in Primitive Indo-European, and 
can juxtapose the former with the latter as mutually complementary speech 
material. A number of lost Indo-European languages have been discovered 
•from Central Asia during the last decade of the 19th century and the first 
decade of the 20th,— Sogdian and Old Khotanese, boih of which belong to 
the Iranian section of the Indo-Iranian (Aryan) branch of the Indo-European 
family, and Old Kuchean or Tokharian, which froms a new and a separate 
branch by itself in the family, with greater agreement in certain matters with 
Celtic, Italic and Germanic and Slav and Armenian of the west rather than with 
its next-door neighbour Indo-Iranian. Ancient languages like Venetian, Phrygian, 
Thracian etc., which arc found in a few epigraphic remains and in a few 
words in classical writers have also been studied, and as lar as the very meagre 
specimens have allowed us to do it, they have been found places in the Indo- 
European family. The discovery and affiliation of these new speeches so far 
have not affected the character of the hypothetical Primitive Indo-European 
Language as restored or re-established by scholars. ^ 

By 1900, we may say that the Primitive Indo-European Language became 
re-established through the labours of specialists, and it was believed to have 
possessed the following characteristics. 

In its Phonetic System, in the first instance, it was admitted by all to have 
possessed the following sounds : 
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Voiocls : Short a, e, o, i, ii. 

Long a, e, o, I, u. 

Very short and some indistinct vowels likei, ii. 

Diphthongs, short and long, with the above short and long a (a), e (e), o (6), 
vowels followed by i and u (i.c. y and w) : ai, ei, oi, an, eu, ou, and ai, 
ci, 6i, au, cu, ou. 

The Vowel System of Primitive Indo-European was a comparatively simple 
thing. The simple vowels a e o were in a way the nett vowels of the lan- 
guage, and i u as well as the very short vowels had after all a secondary 
position. Long i and u were of secondary origin, being the result of com- 
bination of short i and u with a preceding very short vowel itself a modi- 
fication of a, e, o ; while i and u were of consonantal, semivowel origin. Long 
a e 6 on the other hand appeared to be the result of the modification of their 
corresponding short forms, tlirough what is known as Qj.iayititaiiue Ablaut, 
which was probably due ultimately to the working of stress accent in pre- 
historic Indo-European, when Primitive Indo-European as it stood immediately 
before its break-up was still being developed. This hypothetical, reconstructed 
Vowel System so far perfectly explained almost all the facts of vowel phonology 
in the different Ancient Indo-European languages. 

Consonants, The Consonants of Indo-European were reconstructed as 
follows : 

Labials— p, ph, b, bh, m ; 

Alveolars or Dentals— t, th, d, dh, n ; 

‘Palatals' i.e. Front Velars or Front Gutturals— k, kh, g, gh, h (sometimes 

written as fr, A/i, g, gh, n ) ; 

Velars (really Uvulars ?)— q, qli, g, gIi, n ; 

Labialised Velars- q^^ q^h, g^^ G^h, ; 

Liquids— r, 1 ; 

Sibilant— s (with z as a modification of s) ; 

Semivowls— y, w. 

The Liquids r, 1 and the Nasals m, n, h, N, could form syllables with- 
out the help of any vowel, and therefore they could function as vowels when 
a contiguous vowel (a, e, o) was lost through absence of accent. Sanskrit 
had helped most in establishing the Primitive IE. consonant system, just as 
Greek helped in the matter of the vowels. In the above system of consonants, 
stops and their aspirates predominate. There is a total lack of spirants, except 
the solitary s, which became z in voiced company. Some scholars, however, 
hold that Prim. IE. possessed some noteworthy spirant sounds as well— e. g. X, 7, 

8, besides a kind of z ; but this view is not generally accepted. There was 
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no separate h sound in Prim. IE. The IE. consonants thus had a definite stop and 
aspirate predominance ; and the language lacked some of the typical sounds 
of Semitic, e. g. the pharyngals h and * (z^hd and 'ayn of Arabic), the glottal 
stop ? {zzzhamza of Arabic), and the velarised sounds (t^, d'^, s^. or of 
Arabic). Like the vowels, the above consonant system also explained perfectly 
the consonantal developments in the Indo-European languages. 

The Morphology of Indo-European as reconstructed showed in the declen- 
sional system a general agixeracnt with Vedic, allowing for certain innovations in 
the latter, but in the conjugation of the verb Prim. IE. as a result of comparison 
among the various ancient IE. languages pointed towards quite a different state 
of things from that presented by Vedic, Greek and other IE. speeches of the 

oldest phase. The Slav branch of IE. rather suggested the line in which verbal 
inflexion operated in Prim. IE., and the science as well as imagination of present 

day linguistic scholars have evolved for Prim. IE. quite successfully a hypothetical 
scheme of conjugation from which the conjugational systems of the ancient 
Indo-European tongues can be shown to be perfectly understandable develop- 
ments. 

The Primitive Indo-European Sound and Inflexion System thus estab- 
lished formed a crowning achievement of the iqth and 20th century linguistic 
science. It was firmly established on the rock of the ancient languages, and the 
caution of modern science had left hardly any weak spot in its structure. But 
during the second decade of the 20th century, some new facts came up with the 
discovery of a new Indo-European language, the Hittite, in contemporary docu- 
ments going back to the middle of the second millennium B.C. in Asia Minor. 
The existence of this ancient language came to light as early as 1902, when J. A. 
Knudtzon noted the Indo-European character of the language of two letters 

in the Pharaonic archives at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, one of which was sent 
‘ to the king of Arzawa in Asia Minor by the Pharaoh of Egypt Amenhetep 
III. (J. A. Knudtzon—Dze zwei Arzawa-Briefe : die dltesten Urk linden in 

indogermnnischer Sprache : with notes by S. Bugge and A. Torp : Leipzig, 
1902). In 1907 Hugo Winckler discovered a whole literature in Hittite in 
cuneiform characters on clay tablets in the Turkish village of Boghaz-Koi, 90 
miles east of Ankara, which is the site of the ancient Hittite capital nf 
Hatusas. Winckler secured “considerable part of the royal archives, includ- 
ing several thousond tablets and parts of tablets.” These texts, legal, politi- 
cal, religious and ritualistic, historical, medical, epistolary and relating to train- 
ing of race-horses, presented to the learned world quite an emharras de richesse. 
The names of the Vedic Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas were 
discovered in one of the texts by Eduard Meyer. But Hugo Winckler died in 
1913, and although with the help of the bilingual texts in the Semitic Assyrio- 
Babyloniaq language and Hittite, and from the nature of Hittite writing, 
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Assyriologists could make out the purport of the texts, yet it was only in 1916 
that the Czechoslovakian scholar Friedrich Hroznv was enabled to demonstrate the 
full Indo-European character of the laneuaire fin his Die Slnache der Hethiter, 
ihr Ban und ihre Zncrehdriqkeif zum indofrermanischen Sprachstamm : ein 
Entziffenins^sversuch : Leipzig-, 1Q17V The Norwegian scholar C. ]. S. Mar- 
strander followed suit with his Cnrnrtm indo-em’opeen de la Lanzve Hittife 
from Christiania fOsloV iqi 8, and in 1Q22. Tohannes Friedrich gave a full 
sketch of the Hittite language in the nacres of the German Ovif^ntal Society's 
Journal (Die Hefhjfi^rhe Sprnrhe, ZDMG., Leipzig, 1022, New Series, Vol. T, 
Part 2, pp. Other scholars came with their contributions in the eluci- 

dation of Hittite. and Hittite studies passed on to the United States whijre 
American scholars have taken a prominent part in this field of linguistic re- 
search, one of the most valuable American contributions, apart from other works, 
being Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammar of IJittite 
Linguistic Society of America, University of Pcnnsvlvania, Philadelpliia). Hittite 
studies are progressing apace, and since Sturtevant’s great work of i 0 S 8 » mnch 
additional ground has been traversed bv American scholars, and all this has 
been published in papers contributed to Lang^itas^e, the Journal of the Linmistic 
Society of America and to the Journal of the Ameriran Oriental Societv, Hittite 
studies having during the last twenty rears come to the forefront of Indo-Euro- 
pean researches, these studies have now entered into the second phase of their hiv 
tory, when the proper relationship of Hittite with the other Indo-European lan- 
guages has been definitely established bv Sturtevant and others ; and some of the 
findings in this second fand bv no means finaP stage in Hittite studies arc proving 
to be revolutionary for Primitive Indo-European as reconstructed— at least in 
pushing back the historv of reconstructed Primitive Indo-European by some two 
stages earlier : they are helping us to form a glimpse of Pre-Indo-European, 
when Indo-European as we have restored it was in the making. 

The first study of Hittite revealed its nature as an Indo-European language, 
but it proved rather disconcerting as it did not fit in ^vith reconstructed Indo- 
European which explained so perfectly all the other Indo-European languages. 
A theory had to be formulated that Hittite presented in itself a world apart 
in the domain of Indo-European— as a matter of fact, Hittite with its peculiarities 
was looked upon as an early branching off from the Parent Indo-European 
Stock, with special developments of its own. But it gradually began to dawn upon 
workers in this field that these developments presented by Hittite were not aberra- 
tions due to contact with other speeches, but developments from an earlier stage 
which must also take note of Indo-European as reconstructed ; and Sturtevant 
and others finally came to the position that Hittite represented not a descendant 
of Indo-European like Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and the ^est, but rather it was a 
sister of Indo-European : Indo-European being from this point of view, a sister 
pf Hittite, and Hittite was, so to say, an aunt or a cousin of an Ancient Indo-Euro- 
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pean language like Sanskrit, Greek or Latin. The hypothetical common source 
of Hittite and reconstructed Indo-European has been named by Sturtevant “Indo'* 
Hittite", and the relationship has been shown by means of a genealogical table 
like the following : 

Primitive Indo-Hittite 

I 

Pre-Indo-European 


Pre-Hittite Indo-European as reconstructed 


Hittite Sanskrit Greek Latin 

This hypothetical Indo-Hittite has not yet been universally accepted by 
scholars, but judging from the most recent trends of Hittite studies, it would 
appear that there is no other alternative but to take one more step back into 
the unknown, behind Primitive Indo-European ; and tlic soundness of lliis step 
has to be admitted when we find tliat it takes us to a more piimitive stage than 
Indo-European, explaining a good manv apparent anomalies and irregular! lies 
in it. By the creation or reconstruction of Indo-PIittite, another big advance has 
been made in unravelling the origins or early history of the most important 
language family of the world— the Indo-European. 

Let us see how this Pre-Indo-European Piimitivc Indo-Hittilc stands. 

First, in the matter of the Soimds. Hittite was found to possess, so far 
as the various stops and aspirates were concerned, only a solitary unvoiced stop 
in place of the four in each group— the two unvoiced slops and aspirates, 
and the two voiced forms of ilicse : only a k for k, kb, g, gli ; only t for t, th. 
d, dh ; only a ]> for p, ]di, b, bli. There is nothing strange or remarkable in 
this : many languages show a similar poverty in stops and aspirates. The 
absence in Hittite of the aspirates and of voiced stops does not in the least 
influence our assumption of these in Indo-Enropcan ; in Indo-Hittite, we have 
to assume their existence as much as in Indo-European itself— the Hittite change 
being confied to that branch of Indo-Hittite only. Indo-European guttural 
sounds were found to fall in these gi'oups— (i) the so-called ‘Palatals’, just 
simple k, kh, g, gh ; (ii) the so-called ‘Velars’, which were probably Uvulars : 
q, qh, G, Gh; and (iii) the Labialised Velars— cj^, q^h. g^, G^h. The 
evidence presented by Hittite would appear to suggest that the position for 
Pre-Indo-European, for Indo-Hittite, was slightly different. It would appear 
that the Indo-Hiititc gutturals were in two sets— (i) ordinary ‘Velars’ (or Uvulars) 
— q, qh, Co Gh ; and (ii) those with labialisation, or an teiccompanying 
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w oi* u quality— qw, q^h, g^, G^h. The ordinary group of gutturals q, qh, 
Oj, gIi appears to have split up into Uvo groups in Indo-EurojDean — a group 

where they became more advanced in pronunciation through contact with front 
vowels — w’ere palatalised , so to day i and the labialized gutturals retained their 
original quality. But it is believed that the proper distribution of both these 
modified groups of the gutturals (k, kh . g, gh) and the primitive labialised 
set (q''^, q^h, g^, G'''^b) was much disturbed in Prc-Indo-Europcan and in 
Primitive Indo-European by analogy : the three new sets, or newly arranged 
fcts of gutturals in Indo-European as reconstructed jDresent an apparently regular 
array, but there are many anomalies which the investigation of Hittiie alone 
appears to solve. 

Very important is the question of h (=zX ) in Hittitc. It was found that 
in many words and forms Hittite shows a guttural spirant sound x, written 
h, where the Indo-European languages have nothing : c. g. Hittite arx a ‘away* 
= Skt. ‘after*, arit ‘from’; Hit. esXarzziSkt. asrk, Gk. <5ar ‘blood’; xants 
‘front’, Xanti ‘in front, especially, separately’, xantetsis ‘first’ = Gk. anti 
‘opposite’, dnta ‘face’ ; Xarkis ‘tvliitc, bright* Gk. argos ‘shining,’ Skt. arjuna 
‘white* ; ‘bones’ = Skt. asihi, Gk. osteon, Lat. os bone’ ; Xwestsi ‘lives’ r;= 

Skt, vasati ‘tarries, dwells’ ; Xwrtai ‘cutses’ = Lat. verbum, Gothic waurd (w^rd) 
‘word’, lE.’^Averdhom ; sXai ‘empties, sprinkles' — Gk. huei ‘it rains’; etc. 
Moreover, in a few words, it is found that Hittite has short vowel 4- h (i.e. 
X , or some modification of it) -f consonant, whereas Indo-European shows 
long vowel and consonant (e.g. Hittite maXlas branch of grape vine’, = Gk. 
Doric malon ‘apple’ ; Hit. mexweni ‘time’ — IPAlo-European =*^mc-t-, whence 
Skt. matram, Gk. metron ; etc.) This appeared to confirm what Ferdinand de 
Saussiire of Geneva, one of the creators of Indo-European linguistics, had sugges- 
ted as early as 1879, viz. that IE. long vo'wcls not due to Ablaut (Vowel Grada- 
tion according to laws of accent) were the result of the loss of certain following 
consonants. 

From this disconcerting h (i. c. X) of Hittite, certain other sounds in Pri- 
mitive Indo-Hittite, not envisaged in Indo-European, are being arrived at. 
Sturtevant, and J. Alexander Kerns and Benjamin Schivartz have assumed the 
existence in Indo-Hittite of ]oitr new sounds not present (or preserved) in Indo- 
European (see “The Laryngeal Hypothesis and Indo-Hittite, Indo-European 
Vocalism” by Kerns and Schwartz, Journal of the Ameiican Oriental Society, 
Yale University Press, Vol. 60, 1940, pp. 181-192 ; and E. H. Sturtevant, “Evidence 
for Voicing in Indo-Hittite 7”, in Language^ Journal of the Linguistic Society, 
of America, Vol. 16, no, 2, April-June 1940, pp. 81-87). The Laryngeal Hypothe- 
sis is something of capital importance in connection with the evolution of 
Indo-European. It has become necessary to assume Four Guttural Spirants 
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in Indo-Hittite (cf. Kerns and Schwartz as referred to above ; Sturtevant in his 
articles in Language mentioned above thinks that two of these four sounds are 
glottal stops, one of 'palatal colour* and the other of 'velar colour*, and two 
velar spirants, one a voiced y and the other an unvoiced X). These were as 
follows . (the symbols I have used are more in accordance with wider usage in 
this matter, and the terms employed are also my own, seeking to make Kerns 
and Schwartz’s theory appear in a more familiar garb) : 

1. X'~a voiceless velar spirant, advanced (‘palatalised*). 

2. y’ voiced „ „ „ „ 

3. X~ voiceless velar spirant, purely velar (or uvular). 

4* Y voiced „ „ ,, ,, 

(1 should not call X' y' “palatal spirants** = [5 j] of the International Phonetic 
Script, as such palatal spirants would be too early for Indo-Hittite). 

With th*e assumption of the above four sounds in Indo-Hittite, not only 
has Hittite and Indo-European connexions been made clear but also a new 
vista has been opened up in reconstructing the pre-history of Indo-European. 
Certain fundamental matters in Indo-European vocalism and consonantism 
have been given a new and apparently a more reasonable explanation. The 
oldest stage of Indo-Hittite (taking the language back to 4000, or 5000 B.C. ?) 
could only be expected not to have a varied vowel system, and early human, 
speech can be reasonably expected to be rich in guttural consonants and 
guttural grunts, which would have their influence on the meagre or restricted 
vowel system : and the advanced or receded quality of the guttural spirants 
can easily affect the timbre of the vowels, turning a neutral or a guttural vowel 
into a palatal one, and vice versa. The situation as suggested for Primitive Indo- 
Hittite and for the subsequent development in Hittite and Indo-European is 
as follows : 


Primitive Indo-Hittite 


Indo-Hittite 

> 

Hittite, 

Indo-European 

(i) ACe- 

> 

X'e 

> 

e. 

e 

•y'e- 

> 

Y'e 

> 

Xe 

e 

Xe- 

> 

Xa 

> 

xa. 

a 

TfC- 

> 

Ya 

> 

a, 

a 

(ii) -ex'et- 

> 

-^it- 





> 

-^it- 

/ 



-eXe't- 

> 

-^it- 

( 



-€t- 


> 

-^it- 

) 



(iii) -ex't- 

> 

-e'X't- 


-et- 

-€t- 



eA* 


-ext 

•€t- 

•QXt- 


-aXt- 


at- 

St- 



-aft- 


•aXt- 

-cst- 
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(iv) 

tc'x'c 


tx'e 

r> 

te 

the 


iex'e 


dx 'e 

r> 

te 

te 




t^'e 

r> 

te 

de 


dey'e 


d^'e 

r> 

te 

dhe 


teXe 

> 

tX.a 

r> 

ta 

• tha 


dexe 

:> 

dya 

'> 

ta 

ta 


teye 

:> 

tya 

r> 

ta 

da 


deye 

> 

dya 

'> 

ta 

dha 

(v) 

-eX'e 


-ex' 


-e 

-e 


-ey'e 

> 

-cY 


-e 

-e 


-exe 


-aX 

> 

-a 

-a 


-eye 


-a-f 


-a 

-a 


Examples have been adduced by Kerns and Schwartz to illustrate all 
above sound changes. Aspiration of consonants and modification of 
vowels in the root in IE. would thus appear to be based, partially at least, on 
the presence and behaviour of these guttural spirants (“the Laryngeals”). 

The Consonant System of Pre-Indo-European Indo-Hittite, therefore, is 
reconstructed as follows : 

Stops and Aspirates— Velars (really Uvulars)— q, qh, g, gIi (n^,* 

Velars { ” ) with lip rounding, or w/u quality— q^, q^h, g^, 

GWh (nW) ; 

Dentals or Alvcolars— t, th, d, dh, n ; 

Labials— p, ph, b, bh, m ; 

Spirants— Advanced (‘Palatalished’) Gutturals— X', f 

Guttural Spirants (Velars, Uvular)— X, 7 ; 

Sibilants— s, z. 

Liquids— r, I (r is never initial in Indo-Hittite). 

Semi-vowels— y, w. 

The nasals also functioned as sonants, same as in Indo-European. 

As regards Vowels, nothing definite has been established so far for Indo-Hittite : 
the original Indo-Hittite Vowel System has not been satisfactorily made, 
out. Possibly it did not differ much from that of Indo-European, but there 
is no doubt that Indo-European Ablaut and the Indo-European Vowel System 
were in the making in the Indo-H[ittite stage, and the Vowel System was in all 
likelihood comparatively meagre, the ‘advanced' and the normal spirants 
beginning to affect the quality of the vowels. 

In Indo-Hittite two dental stops side by side developed a sibilant between 
them : tt, tth, dd, ddh gave tst, tsth, dzd, dzdh. IE. partly hints at this, 
state of things. Hittite has preserved it regularly. 

Phonetics is the basis of language, and the study of Chinese Phonetics and 
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Phonology has revealed an unexpected situation for Ancient and Archaic Chinese 
—it was an inflected language originally, and became isolating in later times 
through loss of sounds. The nature of Indo-European in its pre-historic and 
formative period has been similarly revealed to be something different from 
reconstructed Indo-European. Intensive study of Indo-European Ablaut as a 
phonetic phenomenon and of the formation of root bases by extension (i.e. 
by adding fresh formative elements) was disclosing gradually the complications 
that are behind the “root'* in Indo-European. Hittite has widened the horizon 
for Indo-European. The Indo-Hittite group ^’w- becomes xw- in Hittite, 
and simple w- in Indo-European : the Primitive Indo-Hittite root was 
^be in a stat^ of motion, move, live,’ whence we have Hittite Xuwai- *grow ; go 
with s- extension, it became *'Y'we-s-, = Hittite Xwes ‘live’ and Indo-European 
♦wes = Sanskrit vasati, Gothic wis-an ; with prefix *be-, it gave Indo-Hittite 
♦be-Y'ewe, extended to *bey'ewa, whence we have Indo-European *bhewe-, 
bhewa = Sanskrit bhava, bhavi-, bhu, English be; so that in New English we 
have not a suppletive paradigm, but the same root with diverse formatives. 
(Kerns and Schwartz, article referred to before, p. 185, foot-note 8). Compara- 
tive Linguistics of Indo-European and Hittite thus presents before us a strange 
and a new world : but a world which fits in with Indo-European as arrived at by 
a century of linguistic research. The root formatives and extensions now take 
a greater importance than ever in the evolution of Indo-European. 

Some of the salient points in Indo-Hittite Morphology which can be 
deduced from Hittite may be noted. 

Hittite is probably faithful to Indo-Hittite is not having developed the 
habit of forming compound words made up of two or more nouns. Indo- 
European in this matter evidently made a great advance on Indo-Hittite. On 
the other hand, the lavish scale in which reduplication features in Hittite in 
the formation of both nouns and verbs would suggest that Indo-Hittite too 
in this matter was more fecund than Indo-European, in which reduplication, 
however, continues to retain an important place. 

There is a fairly large number of formative suffixes in Hittite, equivalents 
of which are found in most cases in the different Indo-European languages. The 
number of prefixes is exceedingly limited ; sa- <;^ Indo-Hktite found in 
Skt. and Gk., and xa- Indo-Hittite *Xa, found in Greek. 

In the Declension of the Noun, the situation as arrived at in Indo-European 
would appear on the whole to hold good for Indo-Hittite as well. Hittite has 
two genders, an animate (including masculine and feminine, which are not 
differentiated) and an inanimate (or neuter). The feminine gender, it has been 
dearly established, did not occur in Primitive Indo-European,— it was developed 
independently in the different ancient Indo-European speeches. So far as the 
indication of number is considered^ there are traces of the dual (e.g« Xasa 
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Xatsasa ‘grand-child (and) great-grandchild*, which correspond# to Sanskrit 
devatd-dvandva compounds (like Mitra or Mitra- Varuna := ‘Mitra and Varu^a’ ; 
cf. Gk. Aiante = ‘the two Aias, or Ajaces*). The plural is in wide lise, and 
the affixes agree with those o£ Indo-European in some cases, in others they 
appear to be peculiar to Hittite and may be innovations. The Indo-European 
character of the noun inflexion is fully represented in Hittite, and most Hittite 
case forms have their counterparts in the ancient Indo-European languages. As 
a typical Hittite paradigm, the declension of a masculine noun ending in -a 
( = -o of Indo-European) may be quoted : 


Nom. 

Sg- 

antuXsas ‘man* 

PI. 

— antuXses 

Acc. 

antuXsan 

—antuXsus 

Instr. 

[antuXset] 

— 

Loc. Dat. 

antuXse 

— 

Abl. 

antuXsas 

antuXsas 

Gen. [antuXsas] 

The inflexions as above are mostly comparable to those of Indo-European. 


The use of the same form for nominative and genitive in -a (= IE. -o) stems is 
noteworthy : we find one or two traces of it in Sanskrit (e.g. sure duhita from 
•suras duhita = ‘daughter of the sun*). A noteworthy group in the declinational 
system of the noun in Hittite is presented by the r/n- stems (e.g. nominative sg. 
utar ‘water*, gen. utanas ; esXar ‘blood*, gen. esXanas; stamar ‘eai*, 
gen. •stamanas; kutar ‘neck*, gen. * ku tanas ; paXur *fire*, gen. paxunas ; 
cf. Skt. heteroclitic nouns : asr-k ‘blood*, gen. asnas ; yakpt ‘liver*, gen. yaknas ; 
Latin iecur ‘liver’, gen. iecinoris ; Gk. hepar ‘liver’, gen. hepatos. The declen- 
sion ol the noun in Indo-Hittite would appear to have been much less com- 
plicated than in Indo-European. 

For the. Pronoun, compaiison of Hittite with Indo-European has enabled 
Sturtevant and others to conclude that Indo-Hittite possessed but a meagre 
set of pronominal forms, to wit : 

First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 



%• 

PI. 

Sg- 

PI. 

Sg. 

Nom. 

♦eg 

•weis 

*te 

— 

— 

Obi. 

•ime, me, moi 

•/?s, nos 

•twe, toi, tu, 

usme 

soi. 


On this basis Hittite built up a r^lar paradigm for the first and second 
persons. Enclitic pronouns occurred in Indo-Hittite as much as in Indo-Euro- 
pean, and, besides, Hittite possessed some enclitic possessive pronouns which are 
not found in Old Indq-European languages, but which nevertheless may have 
been inherited by them from Primitive Indo-European and ultimately Indo- 
Hittite-for these pnclitic possessives are found in some later Indo-European 
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languages, e.g. Persian. The Demonstratives, and the Indefinite, the Relative and 
the Interrogative Pronouns are found in Hittite, and the bases in all cases can 
be connected with corresponding pronouns in the different Indo-European 
languages. Some of these are not presented in Indo-European as pronoun 
forms : e.g. Hittite apas ‘that’, which appears to be connected with the Indo- 
European *obhi ‘to, towards’ (Skt. abhi, Lat. ob). 

In the Conjugation of the Verb we get in Hittite plenty of glimpses of an 
earlier state of things than in Indo-European. There are to start with a number 
of ‘separable prefixes’ ( = upasargas of Sanskrit) which modify the meaning of 
the verb-base ; some of these are identical with Sanskrit, Greek and other Indo- 
European prefixes : e.g. apa = Gk. ap6 ; anta = Old Lat. endo ; awan — Skt. ava; 
Xanti = Gk. anti ; kata = Gk. kata ; pra = Skt. pra, Gk. pro ; etc. 

Reduplication is fairly common in the Hittite verb root in the intensive 
sense (e.g. as in Skt. desideratives and frequentatives), but it is unlike Sanskrit 
reduplication in the perfect. 

“The Hittite verb has two moods (Indicative and Imperative) and two 
tenses (Present-Future and Preterit). There are two infinitives, one nearly 
always active and the other usually intransitive, a participle that is regularly 
intransitive, a supine that combines with tai- ‘place’, to mean ‘begin and con- 
tinue the action of the verb’, and verbal nouns of two types. ‘There are two 
secondary conjugations, one causative and the other iterative-durative. Finally, 

there is a compound perfect and its preterit consisting of the neuter of the 
participle with the two tenses of the auxiliary verb har(k)- ‘have’. There is 
a medio-passive voice which may differ from the active in being reflexive or 
passive or in implying some particular interest on the part of the subject, but 
which often appears to be equivalent to the active.” (Sturtevant, p. 216). 

The above system has a general affinity with Indo-European, but Hittite ' 
from its verb system would appear to have been cut off from the main body 
of Indo-Hittite (or Indo-European before the verb-system in the latter started 
to take its definite shape). Hittite roots fall under one or the other of two 
great types in the matter of conjugation : the -mi- Conjugation, and the -X- 
Conjugation, in the Active Voice (the Conjugation for the Medio-passive is 
dirferent). The -mi- Conjugation corresponds roughly to the Indo-European 
present and aorist systems, athematic and thematic. Roots which come under 
this are either athematic, presenting a fairly large class which became consi- 
derably curtailed in Indo-European, or thematic ; and roots of these thematic 
classse are derivative forms with extensions of the original root by means of affixes 
{::=Lvikarar}as, as they are called in Sanskrit). In Hittite these are -iya, -a(e), -s, -es, 
‘n- (nasal infix), -no, -ske/a. Indo-European, however, shows many more: but these 
of Hittite are found also in Indo-European. The affixes for the present tense of 
Ihf pi- class correspond to those for the present and aorist of Indo-European % 
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and this lack of distinction between the affixes of the present and the aorist 
as implying diversity of time— present and past— appears to have been inherited 
by Hittite from Indo-Hittite— Indo-European specialised or narrowed down the 
aorist to the past sense. The preterit of the mi-Conjugation corresponds to the 
imperfect of Indo-European ( = Ian of Sanskrit), but the affix for the 3 pi. is 
from the Indo-Hittite perfect. 

The X i- Conjugation includes three groups of verbs : (i) those with con- 
sonant stems, including Primary Verbs, Denominative Verbs in -ax , and Deri- 
vative Verbs in -x ; (ii) those with a-stems— including Primary Verbs, and Deri- 
vatives in -na and -sa ; and (iii) Verbs with diphthongal stems. “The present of 
the xi-Conjugation corresponds in general to the IE. perfect ( = lit of Sanskrit), 
but with considerable influence from forms that in Indo-European grammar are 
called present or aorist.*’ (Sturtevant). The preterit of the xi-Conjugation is 
a composite of forms corresponding to IE. aorists, and new creations. 

The Hittite Medio-passive corresponds to the Greek Middle Voice— the Skt. 
dUimnepada, It has two tenses, present-future and preterit in the Indicative, 
and it has also the Imperative, and Participle, and Verbal Noun. The formation 
is along the lines of the active, but there are special personal endings. 

In the Conjugation, Hittite has no dual— only singular, and plural, but the 
three numbers are found. 

Hittite appears to have developed at least three periphrastic forms— a parti- 
ciple with the verb es ‘to be*, to denote the past or perfect, and similarly the 
neuter participle with Xar(k) ‘have* for the perfect, beside the supine in -wan 
with forms of the verb tai- ‘to place* to denote the beginning and continuance 
of an action. 


A few Paradigms will indicate the situation for Hittite : 
(A) mi-Conjugation. 

Indicative 


Present 
et ‘to eat* : 

1. etmi— atweni 
a. *etsi— atsteni 
3. etstsi etti) — atantsi 

Participle : atants. 

Supine — ♦etwan. 

(B) Xi- Conjugation ; 
sak 'to know* : 

1. sakxi—sekweni 
ij. sakti— sekteni 


Preterit 

1. *etun— *etwen 

2. •ets— ^etsten 

3. etst— eter 

Infiihitive— *atantsi. 
Verbal Noun— *etwar. 


1, *sakXun— sekwen 
s». sakta— *sekten 


Imperative 


2. et— •etsten 

3. *etstu— *atantu 


2. sak, saki— sekten 
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3. saki— sakantsi 3. sekt, saks— seker 3. saktu— sekantu 

sekants ; ♦sekwantsi ; *sekwant ; *sekwar. 

(C) the Medio-Passive : 

ya *to go* : 

• 1. ♦yawasta 1. yaXat, yaXaX'at~X 

2, yata— yatuma 2. *yaat, *yatat— *yatumat 

2. •yaxut-^yatumat 

3. yata— yanta 3. yatat— yantat 3. 

Participle—^yaants. Verbal Noun— *yaatar. 

The above conjugation on the face of it appears to be remarkably simple. 
The personal terminations have their IE. affinities, and connexions with IE. 
forms have been discovered. Very noteworthy is the use of the forms in -u for 
the Imperative in the 3rd person, which is found in Indo-Iranian (Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Old Persian). The -r form in the preterit in the active conjugations 

(mi- as well as Xi- ) is connected with the r in the perfect, as in Skt. -ur (ucur, 
cakrur), Avestan -ar^ and Latin -ere. This is found also in Tokharian. In the 
Medio-Passive there are in Hittite some inflexions with -r (-tari, -ntari, 3 person 
sg. and pi. not noted in the paradigms given above), and these have been 
connected with the similar Italic, Celtic and Tokharian forms. 

It appears that Hittite inherited elements from the Pre-Indo-European— 

from Indo-Hittite in fact,— before the Conjugation could become crystallised into 
what we find in late Primitive Indo-European, immediately before its break-up. 

Thus Hittite has enabled us to formulate our views about pre-historic 
Indo-European : it has enabled us to adventure still further beyond in un- 
ravelling the origins of the Indo-European speech. 

The hypothetical Indo-Hittite in the process of reconstruction has allowed 
us legitimate speculation about the origins of Indo-European in both its sounds 
and forms, but it has not given us as yet any clue as to the time and place 
for Primitive Indo-Hittite as the ultimate source of Indo-European. Linguistic 
Palaeontology for Indo-Hittite appears not yet to have been taken in hand ; but 
we may hope ere long to be informed, from a sifting of the liguistic material 
now providentially placed at our disposal and put to good use by competent 
scholars, about the topographical and cultural milieu of the people among 
whom Indo-Hittite became characterised— whether in the Ural Regions, in 
Central Asia, or in Iran, or in Asia Minor. 



THE AGE OF THE CAHAMANA PRTHVIRAJA III. 

By H. C. Ray 


The accession of the Cahamana Prthviraja III (c. 1179-92 A.D.) 
to the throne of Sakambhari brings us to the beginnings of a new period 
in Indian History. During the period c. 600 to 1100 A.D., roughly 
a period of five hundred years, the main political currents of India had 
swirled round the turrets of Kanyakubja. The capital of the ambitious 
Maukharis (c. 554-600 A.D.) had gradually grown into a huge “city 
of ten thousand temples”, protected by “seven distinct forts washed by 
the Ganges, which flowed under them like the ocean”. Muslim 
writers describe Kanauj as ‘the capital of India, the Ka’aba of the 
Shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs’. ‘All the treasures of India, we 
are*told ‘go to this city as the small streams pour into a large river’. 
It had numerous armies, wealth and countless weapons and elephants. 
Imperial power and the possession of this city became almost synony- 
mous. Even its weakest rulers had been described by reliable foreign 
historiographers as “the chief of all princes in India. ’’Antarvedi, bound- 
ed by the holy streams the Jahnavi and the Kalindi, and its queen the 
Imperial city of Kanyakubja, practically became the centre of political 
gravity in India. During these five centuries of chequered and strenuous 
existence Kanauj passed through many vicissitudes. The poetry of Bha- 
vabhuti, Vakpatiraja and Rajasekhara, the tramp of swift moving cavalry 
and clash of arms of the legions of Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya, Dharma- 
pala and Devapala, Govinda and Indra, Nagabhata and Bhoja, Mahmud 
and Vidyadhara, the learned discourses of the Chinese Master of the Law 
and the prose romances of Bana kept the eyes of India riveted upon 
the Antarvedi and its imperial city. Thus Kanauj and its rulers 
gradually acquired in a lesser degree the same position in India which 
was assumed by Rome and its Caesars in ancient times or by Bagdad 
and its Caliphs in the Mediaeval world. 

During the five centuries noted above, Kanauj. remained the 
metropolis of four empires. But with the end of the loth and the 
beginning of the 11th century new forces appeared on the Indian 
horizon. While the imperial organization of Kanauj began to decline 


• Read before the" fifth session of the Indian History Congress held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in December, 1941. 
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and the limits of its empire shrank, the sturdy Turks appeared on the 
North-western frontier carrying the Islamic flag and the seeds 
of uncompromising Semitic civilization. rulers of Kanauj, at 

this crisis of Indian History, failed miserably to guard the gateways 
of India against foreign invasion. While Dhahga and Vidyadhara, 
Munja and Bhoja, Gahgeya and Karna, Bhima and Somesvara fought 
and strutted for the crown of Imperialism, the forces of Islam crossed 
the outer defences of India and took possession of the Punjab. The 
Gahadavalas inherited the imperial traditions and the legal claims of 
their predecessors in Kanauj. They were rightly proud of their 
possession of the Imperial city and the most vital areas of the religious 
and cultural life of India. But they had neither the strength to en- 
force their legal claims of hegemony nor the power to defend the Delhi 
gate-way. 

Thus when the Muslims, stepping over the carcass of the valiant 
Sahi Dynasty of the Punjab, threatened to burst upon the Madhyade^a 
and when the Indian princes, taking advantage of the weakness of 
Kanauj, fought amongst themselves for supremacy and failed to pro- 
duce either a Candragupta or an Indian Themistocles, a new power 
arose in Rajputana which made heroic efforts to save India from Islami- 
zation. These were the Cahamanas of Sakambhari (Sambhor). 
While the rapid decline of the Yaminis, the successors of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, gave a breathing space to India, the Cahamanas captured 
Delhi and the land between the Jumna and the Sutlej. They re- 
peatedly defeated the Muslims, and Vigraharaja (c. 1.153-64 A.D.), one 
of their princes, claimed that he had m,ade Arydvarla “once more the 
abode of the Aryas”. By this conquest, the Cahamanas became the 
guardians of the western gate to the Gahga-Yamuna valley. They also 
by this achievement and in natural fulfilment of their ambition became 
the foes of the GahadavMa emperors of Kanauj and Benares. The 
success of the Cahamanas unforturately synchronized with the rise of a 
new Muslim power which gradually issued out of the hills of Ghxir. 
Before the Caliamanas could sufficiently consolidate their position, 
Mui’zzud-Din Muhammad ibn Sam had conquered Peshawar in 1179 
A.D. and Lahore in 1186 A.D. The Cahamanas, by virtue of their geo? 
graphical position and their claim to be the real protectors of the Aryas, 
had to bear the first shock of attack by this Muslim power. 

From Prthviraja I (c. 1105 A.D.) to Prthviraja III (c. 1179-92 
A.D.), the Cahamina power had gro^ continuously. With the re- 
moval of the last of the Yamihls, Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c, 
1 160-86 A.D.)— the Ghuri and the Cahainana stood fece to face. “The 
Muslim knew that the untold wealth of the rich cities and temples 
of the sacred Ganges-Jumna valley and beyond could only be secured 
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by the destruction of this Hindu power which held the key to the 
Delhi gate. The Cahamana knew, and expected no quarter.” 

The records of this period indicate that Prthviraja III was the most 
important figure on the Indian political stage during the last quarter 
of the 12th century. “His dominions included most of modem Raj- 
putana and extended roughly from the Sutlej to the Betwa and possibly 
to the Ken, skirting the river Jamuna on the North. The activities of 
the Caulukyas were paralysed by intrigue and dissensions, while the 
Senas and the Gahgas were far distant from the North Western frontier 
of India. By his victories over the Candellas and the Gahadavalas and 
his command over the cis-Sutlej districts, he had constituted himself 
the main barrier against the advance of the Turks from the Indus 
Valley.”^ If the Yaminis could have held the new body of the Muslims 
for a little more time, there was every possibility that Prthviraja would 
have replaced the Gahadavalas and founded the fifth Kanykubja 
Empire. 

- In this w'ork of building up a strong political and military power 
Prthviraja was assisted by a number of able officers. The Prthviraja- 
vijaya contains the names of two such officers. These were Kadamba 
Vasa® and Bhuvanaikamalla. “While Kadamba Vasa is compared 
with Hanuman, Bhuvanaikamalla is described as a veritable Garuda, 
who served Prthviraja and his brother Hariraja, the two incarnations 
of Rama and Laksmana. ‘Just as Rama, with the help of Garuda and 
Hanuman crossed the sea^and did other things, so Prthviraja, with the 
help of Hanuman-like Kadamba Vasa and Garuda-like Bhuvanaika- 
malla, did many things for the welfare of the people’®.” Another officer 
Govinda* is mentioned by Muslim and some Hindu records. The 
Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl seems to indicate that he was in charge of the frontier 
city of Delhi. In fact he appears to have been the most important of 
the Wardens of the Marches of the Cahamana empire. It was his 
special task to keep a vigilant watch on the Sutlej and guard the Delhi- 
gate from the marauding Turkish hordes. In the first battle of Tara’in 
(1191 A.D.) he led the van of the Cahamana army and was mainly 
responsible for the victory of Prthviraja over Mui’zz ud-Din Ghuri. 
The Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri gives the following description of this battle 

“When the ranks were duly marshalled the Sultan seized a 


1. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta University Press, 
(DHNI), Vol. II, 1217. 

2. Ibid, p. 1083 fn. 3. The name is sometimes given as Kadamba VSma. 

3. DHNI, Vol. II, p. 1083. 

4. Ibid, p. 1088, fn. 2. Some authorities give the name as ‘Kandi Rai' 
or 'Chawund Ray’ (TF). 
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lance and attacked the elephant on which Govind Rae, Rae 
of Delhi, was mounted, and on which elephant he moved 
about in front of the battle. The Sultan-i-Ghazi, who was the 
Haidar of the time, and a second Rustam, charged and struck 
Govind Rae on the mouth with his lance with such eflEect that 
• two of that accursed one’s teeth fell into his mouth. He laun- 
ched a javelin at the Sultan of Islam and struck him in the up- 
per part of the arm and inflicted a severe wound. The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and receded, and from the 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horseback 
any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so that it was 
irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was nearly falling from 
his horse. Seeing which a lion-hearted warrior, a Khalj 
- stripling, recognized the Sultan and sprang up behind him, 
and, supporting him in his arms, urged the horse with his 
voice, and brought him out of the battle. On the Musalman 
forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentation broke from them, 
until they reached a place of safety where the defeated army 
was safe from pursuit by the infidels”.® 

This valiant officer was slain when Prthviraja III was defeated and 
killed in the second battle of Tara’in (1192 A.D.).® Recently atten- 
tion has been drawn^ to another officer of the great Cahamana ruler. 
Information about this officer is contained in a work called Viruddha- 
vidhi-viddhamsa of the great Smdrta Laksmidhara and the facts may be 
briefly tabulated as follows 


5. DHNI, II, p. 1088. 

6. DHNI, II, 1090. 

7. IH(l, Vol. XVI, 1940, pp. 567-73. 
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Sthane^vara Nagara Brahmana of Anandanagara® belong- 

I ing to the Kasyapa gotra ; famous for his learn- 
ing (4 Vedas, Tarka and Mlmdmsd). 

In his anvaya ' ' " ’ 

Skanda Sandhivigrahikdmdtya of Somesvara, lord of 

I ^akamhharl. 

Sodha Succeeded to his father’s post. 

I 


Skanda. . . .Sendpati of Prthvl- 

raja : defeated the Turuskas.® 

• After Prthviraja was killed hy 
the Turuskas, he placed Hari- 
raja on the throne : after some 
time he entered the turydsrama. 

Vamana. . . .Sdndhivigrahika to 

Prthviraja ; after his brother 
had entered the 4th stage of life 
he went to the city of Analiillapa- 
taka with two million and two 
thousand Drammas.^” 

I 

Malladeva=:Sridevi .... Author 
of Subhdsildvall and learned in 
Sdhitya and the Arthasastras of 
Kautilya and others. Initiated 
into Advaitajndna by the revered 
Bodhabharati. At last being fed 
up with the siddhdntas of the 
Smrti and Veddnta, he composed 
the Mahdkdvya Apratima-rdma. 

As is usual in such cases, the accounts contain nothing but praise of 
the achievements of the family of ministers. Like the Badal Pillar 
inscription of GuraVa Mi 4 ra^^ and the Prabodha-candrodaya** of Krsna 


8. Modern Vadnj^ar in Baroda State ; sometimes called Anandapura. See 
DHNI, II, p. 849, 964, 984, fn. 4., etc. 

9. Mss; gives Kurmkan. . 10. Anahillapataka is same as Anhillavatka, 
Anhilla-pataka, modern Anavada about 3 miles from Patan in Gujarat. 

n. El, II, pp. 160-67 Gaudalekhamala, pp, 70 if. (under the name Garuda- 
Stambha-lipi). Also DHNI, I, p. 300. 18 . DHNI, II, pp. 695 ff. 
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Miira, success of princes is said to have been entirely due to the ability 
and skill of the ministerial family. If one were to compile history 
only from such accounts then the kings would be reduced merely to 
aiutomatons or pawns in the art and science of war and administration^®. 
But though such writings try to produce exaggerated impressions 
about ‘the importance of ministers, they usually refrain from writing 
anything positively insulting to their patrons. The reason is not far 
to seek. The authors and their families usually lived within the 
power of the dynasties they served and it was therefore dangerous for 
them to indulge in such language. But when, as in the present case, 
the patrons and their family had fallen on evil days and the writer and 
the family and person of the minister were safe in the capital of a 
foreign and unfriendly ruler there was no harm in using abusive 
language about their former patrons while praising themselves. Thus 
the Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa not only makes Prthviraja III a worth- 
less ruler who was absolutely dependent on Skanda and Vamana for his 
military and administrative success but also paints the great Cahamana 
in very dark colours. We are told that when once the Brahmana Send- 
pati Skanda was fighting elsewhere, Prthviraja, who though alive was as 
good as dead (Jlvanmrta) and steeped in the vice oiNidrd-vyasana, was 
slaughtered in battle by the Turuskas. The cause of this bitter .aLtack on 
the Cahamana prince is clear from certain verses of the Sanskrit work 
cited above. It seems that both Skanda and Vamana suffered an eclipse 
due to the machinations of another Nagara Brahmana who was jealous 
of the power and position of the two brothers at the court of the Caha- 
mana king. Neither the inscriptions nor the* historical records of the 
Hindus and the Muslims know Skanda and Vamana as pillars of the 
kingdom of Prthviraja III. The men who really couiTted were men 
like Kadamba Vasa, Bhuvanaikamalla and Govinda Raya. The retire- 
ment of Vamana with immense wealth to Anahilla-pataka shows that 
there might be a good deal of truth in the reports about the dishonesty 
and avarice of the brothers which seems to have brought about' their 
downfall. They did not apparently believe in retiring into honourable 
poverty after a period of service under the state. 


13. Compare the position ocxaipied by Rak$asa or Canakya and their lords 
the Nanda or the Maurya princes in the MudrS-rdkfasa of Vii&khadatta, 




DRAVIDIAN- & MON-KHMER^SPEAKERS OR AUSTRALIDS ? 


A STUDY IN VARIATION 
By A. K. Mitra 6* B. K. Chatterji. 

While discussing the bftod-group distributions of the Bengalis on a re- 
cent occasion, we had drawn attention to the fact that whereas the South-Indian 
aboriginal tribes, viz., the Chenchus, Iluvas, the ‘Tre-Dravidian’\ tribes of 
Madras and the Paniyans show a low incidence of B, thus differing from the 
more northern tribes, viz., the Bhils, Oraons, Mundas, Santals, Maler, Malpaharias 
and Maria Gonds who exhibit considerably higher percentages of B, the two 
groups agree in differing considerably among themselves. We had also put the 
question, following a consideration of the raciological hypothesis of v. Eickstedt, 
whether the serological character of the Central and East-central tribes was 
not due to miscegenation with the higher racial elements of the Indian popula- 
tion.’^ Since then, we have learnt of an attempt at a racial classification of these 
tribes, by Macfarlane and Sarkar, who apply the results of their serological 
researches as well as the anthropometric data of various investigators to this 
end. In summing up their results, they suggest that “there may have been 
two original racial stocks- [among the Dravidian-speakers], one resembling the 
Paniyan or Maler, with little of B, and the other resembling the Oraons, with 
little of A and plenty of B.” On the other hand : “The Mundari-speaking 
peoples, whose language possesses a common substratum with the Mon-Khmer 
dialects, resemble the Mon-Khmer speaking tribes of South-east Asia in having 
a significant amount of both the agglutinogens A and B.“ 

Before we can proceed to examine the above hypothesis in detail, it is but 
proper to point out that racially distinguishing the Dravidian- from the Mun- 
dari-speaking tribes the authors ignore the facts which led Risley,^ Turner^ 


1. Chatterji, B. K. and Mitra, A. k.,~Blood Group distributions of the 
Bengalis and their comparison lyith other Indian Races and Castes. Indian 
Culture, VIII, pp. 197-217. 

St. Macfarlane, E. W. E., and Sarkar, S. S.-Blood Groups in India. Amer. 
Jour. Phys. Anthrop. XXVIII, 1941^ pp* 397 ‘ 4 i®* Italics ours. 

3. Risley, H. H. :The tribes and castes of Bengal, 1891, etc. 

4. Turner, Sir Wm. : Contribution to the Craniology of the People of 
ihe Empire of India, IL Tvans, Roy. Soc. Edin, XL, p. 5^ fff 
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and Guha® to claim their fundamental unity. They are also unaware of a re-" 
cent attempt to differentiate between the two groups, though their results are 
in the main similar. We refer to the work of Majumdar® who asked : “ (i) 
Whether the Austric-speaking tribes in India or more particularly the Munda- 
speaking groups represent the same racial type ? (2) Is there any racial differ- 

ence between the Munda- and the Dravidian-speaking groups?*' With certain 
reservations Macfarlane and Sarkar may be said to reply to the above questions 
in the affirmative ; and, incidentally, their hypothesis not only corroborates that 
of Majumdar, but has the distinction of pushing i^^, further. 

As regards methodology, we are constrained to observe that there is some 
vagueness about the role of anthropometric data in their hypothesis. In ex- 
plaining the gradient of the values of q which range from 0.08 (Paniyans) to 
0.35 (Bhils), being equal to the variation in q for the whole world, the authors 
suggest that “there were two aboriginal peoples, one having the physical charac- 
ters of the Paniyans or Maler with a low content of B and the other having the 
physical characters of the Oraons having a low content of A and more B who 
took part in the racial make-up of the aboriginal population of India." This 
is certainly an attempt to differentiate the tribal groups racially not only oit 
the basis of their physical characters, but also on the basis of their blood group 
distributions. The authors indeed admit that “Blood-group data can not be 
correlated with physical characters," but are not evidently prepared to extend 
this absence of correlation to physical character-complexes. In practice, how- 
ever, there is no distinct attempt to distinguish the three groups of tribes by 
means of their physical characters. There is only an undercurrent of thought 
that the purer a tribe, the shorter should it be in stature and the more pro- 
nounced should be its chamaerrhiny ; we find the same criteria applied to the 
Dravidian- as well as to the Mundari-speakers. In attaching too much signifi- 
cance to these differences, the authors appear to forget that some variations are 
bound to occur even within members of the same r^ace. To quote E. Fischer 
(Berlin) on the affinities of the Weddas, the Senoi and the Toala : “Aber auch 
die sehr exacte Einzeluntersuchung hat nur verschwindende Unterschiede und 
damit die wirkliche Einheit feststellcn konnen. An Grosse sind Wedda und 
^Toala deich, Senoi etwas kleiner, an Farbe Senoi und Wedda gleich und Toala 
etwas heller, die Haarform, Bartform ist bei alien drei dic^elbe ; die Kopfform 


5. Guha, B. S. : Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India; in Census of 
India, 1931, 1 . 3. Simla, 1935. pp. IxiUxiii. 

, Idem.—The Aboriginal Races of India. Science and Culture, IV, 1935. 

pp. 677-683. 

6. Majumdar, D. N.—The Relationship of the Austric-speaking Tribes of 
India, with Special Reference to the Measurements of Hos and Saoras. Proc. 

Acad, Scu VII. 1938. pp. i-ti, 
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bei Wedda schmaler als den anderen beiden, der Index ist fur Wedda 73, iiir 
Senoi 78.5, fiir Toala 80.4 ; die Physiognomie, Nasenform u. s. w., die Propor- 
tionen vollig gleich 1’”^ 

We select the more important of the anthropometric data cited by Macfar- 
lane and Sarkar for subsequent reference in the following table : 

TABLE 1 . 

Averages of the anthropometric data on Dravidian- and Mundari-speaking tribes, 

Dravidian-speakers. Group 1 Dravidian- Mundari-speakers 

Group 11 

Tribes Kanikkar Paniyan Chenchu Chenchu Maler Oraon Munda Santal 

(Iyer) ( Thurston) (Thurston) (Guha) (Sarkar) (Basu) (Basu) (Sarkar) 


Number measured 

240 

25 

40 

23 

188 

250 

250 

168 

Characters and Indices 









Stature { cm ) 

153*4 

157*4 

162*5 

165*0 

156*6 

161*8 

158-2 

159 6 

May. Head length (mm) 182*0 

184*0 

182*0 

185-2 

184 2 

186*2 

187*2 

1870 

... Headbreadth 

135*0 

1360 

135*0 

134*8 

137-2 

I38‘2 

138*1 

138*9 

Bizygomatic breadth ... 

123*0 

126*0 


129*0 

131*0 

i5o*7 

131*7 

183-5 

Nasal height 

40*0 

400 

- 

48*2 

47*2 

48*7 

48*4 

48*7 

Nasal breadth 

360 

38 0 

- 

39*0 

39*6 

40*2 

40*2 

37*9 

Total facial height ... 

loro 

- 

- 

110*0 

1097 

115 8 

ins 

114*7 

Teagth-breadth 









Index of the head ... 

74*0 

74 0 • 

74*3 

72*9 

74*5 

74 3 

74*8 

73*8 

Nasal Index 

89 9 

95*1 

81*9 

81*4 

84*3 

82 7 

83*3 

73*6 

Total facial Index 

81*6 

- 

- 

85*3 

83*7 

88*7 

84*9 

85*8 


Attention must be drawn to the sizes of the Paniyan and Chenchu samples 
(25 : 23 & 40) in the above table ; the value of such small samples is not beyond 
question. We are reminded of a certain note on the work of Cipriani®, point- 
ing out that his figures for the Kadir [ 19 ^, 12 ? ], Kanikkar [ 20 <? , 15 ? ] and Urali 
\ 3 .^$ , 10 ? ] are "scarcely statistically significant.”® The same note also observed : 
“The table in which the author [Cipriani] compares his results with those of 
Holland published thirty-five years ago is illuminating, because it demonstrates 
the reliability of the cephalic index and the unreliability of the nasal index 
for comparative purposes when diflferent tjjprkers are involved. The same 
objection could be made to Thurston’s data on the nasal indices of the Paniyans 


7. Fischer, E.-Spezielle Anthropologic; Rassenlehre : in Kultur d. 
Gegenwart, III, Anthropologic, Leipzig and Berlin, 1923, p. 196, 

8. Cipriani, L.-Su alcuni gruppi umani del Curg. Archivio per lAntro- 
pologia e la Etnologia. LXV. 1935. pp. 87-124. 

9. Science Nbtes : in Current Science, August, 1936, p. 105. 
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and the Chenchus, also on the strength of another table of Cipriani's, on the 
Todas of the Nilgiri hills, of which the following is an extract 

TABLE la. 


Averages of the Anthropometric data of various investigators on the Todas, 


Authors 

Year. 

No. 

Stature (cm) 

Cephalic Index. 

Nasal Index, 

Mautegazza 

1886 

19 

167*8 

76*2 

- 

Schmidt 

1894 

22 

168-9 

73*1 

760 

Thurston 

1909 

81 

169*6 

73*8 

74*9 

V. Eickstedt 

1926-29 

78 

171*9 

72*2 

68*3 

Cipriani 

1935 

61 

168*8 

73*0 

66*1 


It is to be noted that whereas 20 Kanikkars measured by Thurston yielded 
a nasal index of 84*6 in average the same number measured by Cipriani had 
an average of 73*7 only; Iyer's average for 240 Kanikkars being 89*9 I Clearly 
the data of all the investigators brought together in their table by Macfarlane 
and Sarkar are not reliable in the same sense and to the same extent. Too 
much significance should not be attached, at any rate, to all measurements 
taken before the technique prescribed by the Monaco agreement came to be 
in use in India. 

II 

The original racial stocks. 

Of the first racial stock we are told that J‘Blood group data and physical 
measurements testify to a relation between the Paniyans, Kanikkars and Chen- 
chus of South India with the Maler of Bihar." Among these the Paniyans are 
claimed to ‘^contain a marked negrito element," and are presumed to have “main- 
tained their racial stock almost unmixed in their isolated mountain retreat." 
“The Chenchus", to quote Howells, “are a group which Guha considers best 

portrays the aboriginal Veddoid, or non-pygmy element in India, The one 

individual of this tribe whose photograph is published by Guha [1935] looks 
extraordinarily like an Australian."^^ As regards the Malers, two of their skulls 
studied intensively by Sarkar led him to conclude that “No significant racial 
difference can. . ; .be said to have been revealed between the MaJ^r and the other 
cranial series [Wedda] in spite of the undoubted smallness in the size of the 
former/'^^ The first original racial stock of Macfarlane and Sarkar, therefore, 

10. Cipriani, L.— I Toda. Archivio per VAntropologia e la Etnologia, LXVII, 
1937* pp. 1 - 59 - 

11. Howells, W. W.— Anthropometry of the natives of Arnheim Land and 
the Australian Race Problem. Peabody Papers, XVI, i. Cambridge, Mass., 1937, 
p, 63, citing Guha, 1935, p. xlviff. Ibid. pp. IxiMxiii ; also PL II. fig, 7. 

12. Sarkar, S. S.— On the Osteology of the MSler. Trans, Bose Res. Inst. 

XIV, i 938 - 39 > pp- 3156. 
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is made up of Negritos and Weddids, provided the available information is 
correct. * - 

. The Paniyans, conceived to be the purest of these tribes, form the corner- 
stone of this hypothesis. They have the shortest stature, the broadest noses 
(whether the measurements are correct and the data statistically significant has 
been questioned above), the highest percentages of A and the lowest of 
The Chenchus “stand closer [to the Paniyans] with respect to blood groups than 
any tribe ^examined,” with “less of B than of A“. Yet their B amounts to i8% 
as compared to Paniyans, B == 7.6%. Some of their B is considered due to 
miscegenation with forest guards. Correspondingly, their taller stature and finer 
nose in both the series of Thurston and Guha, from Nallamallai Hills, Kurnool 
and Hyderabad respectively, testify to “racial intermixture'’. The Kanikkars 
(211) who show a distribution of O zn 51.18% ; A = 18.48% ; B — 29.86% and 
AB = 0.47% (which indicates according to Macfarlane and Sarkar, either genetic 
inequilibrium, or technical defects in the tests), are also claimed by Karunakaran 
to have derived their high B through intermixture with forestguards and 
plainsmen, though perhaps not all of it according to Macfarlane and Sarkar ! 
Serologically “their position seems to be somewhat akin to the Oraons" (—re- 
ceived their B% from others I) who are taller than the Paniyans (+4.4 cm.) 
and less platyrrhin I Is it not altogether strange that deriving, as they are 
supposed to do, same of their B% from the taller Tamils, the Kanikkars should 
have continued to keep 4 cm. shorter in stature than the Paniyans, whereas the 
Chenchus and Oraons behave in exactly the opposite manner ? Pethaps also 
there is no room for doubting that some of the 0 % of the Kanikkars could have 
been transmitted with B in a recessive manner from the same plainsmen and 
forestguards II En passant, it would be interesting to find out if all the forest 
guards responsible for the “Rassenschande" on Chenchus, Kanikkars etc., are 
of the group B III 

The Maler are claimed td “show the northernmost thrust of the aboriginal 
group of people with southern affinities before they were overrun by the 
Mundari-speaking peoples.” Our colleagues thus corroborrate Howells, who on 
the basis of Risley's data concluded that the “MMer appear to resemble the 


15. Of the Poulayans, the other Negrito group (Guha, loc. cit), 45 blood sam- 
ples were tested by Macfarlane. The percentages, combined with 4 Kanikkars and 
1 Ulladan were : 0 = 48; A=:36; B — 9 and AB = 12. Perhaps the sample 
was too small, but Macfarlane and Sarkar have drawn important conclusions 
from smaller samples. The contrast with the Paniyans is striking (O =z 20% ; 
A =62.4% ; B = 7.6% and AB = 10%) in respect of and A%. For 16 
Poulayans of Maliatur, Lapique gives: Stature = 154.9 cm.. Cephalic Index = 
76.9. and Nasal Index =: 76 ; also for 16 Poulayans of Anaimalais Hills, Statute 
= 155 cm.. Cephalic Index sr 71 and Nasal Index =78. 
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jungle tribes of the south more than any other group/’^^ A comparison 
of the tables ot anthropometric data given by Howells (no. 35) and Macfarlane 
and Sarkar (no. 3) however does not make the above conclusion inevitable. For 
reasons stated above, the shorter stature of the Maler will not necessarily prove 
their southern origin and not much significance can be attached to Risley’s nasal 
index (94.5). It will be clear from Table I that the Maler share the not infre- 
quent tendency of the East-central aborigines towards broader zygomae, and 
if the nasal dimensions of the southern tribes, viz., the Kanikkar and the 
Paniyan have been correctly shown in the data of Iyer and Thurston, an appre- 
ciably higher and a trifle broader nose. (The Chenchu, who are geographically 
located midway between the two groups occupy an intermediate position.) 
According to the authors, however : “Serologically the Maler link up with the 
Chenchus and Kanikkars.” But the Maler blood-group formula is made up of 
two groups, one of which comprising 139 subjects (O = 46.76% ; A =: 15.83% ; 
B=: 31*65% and AB = 5.76%) shows a striking similarity with the 155 Oraons 
(O nr 47.10% ; A = 12.90% ; B zm 34*84% and AB — 5.16%). This is specially 
interesting in view of the tradition of common origin of the Oraons and the 
Malers (Rajmahalis)— and their ultimate separation, -which Dalton found among 
the former seventy years ago, and which is denied by the MMers.i^ The second 
group comprised 96 subjects, all from villages situated on the banks of the river 
Gumani, and showed O m 35.62% ; A = 39*58% ; B = 19 79% and AB 
n= 5.21%, comparing not badly with the Chenchus. Such comparison would not 
be, however, justified in view of Sarkar's statement that the “data. . . is 
highly interesting in having the highest percentage of A (39*58%) and the lowest 
of B (19.79%) ; this may not improbably be due to high inbreeding within this 
locality.” The pooling of the two samples is objectionable from every point 
of view. 


. 14. Howells, W. W.— op. cit. p. 63. 

15. Sarkar, Sasanka Sekher.— Blood Grouping Investigation in India, with 
Special Reference to Santal Perganas, Bihar. Trans, Bose Res, Inst, XII, 1936-37, 
pp. 89-101. Of 234 Hill Maler actually investigated, O zu:: 42.3% ; A = 25.2% ; 
B — 26.9% and ABrEz5.6%. For the Oraon sample, sefe Idem, Analysis of 
Indian Blood Group Data with Special Reference to the Oraons, Trans. Bose 
Res. Inst, XV, 1942-43, which appears as this is going to the press. The 
sample is made up of three groups of emigres which vary considerably in their 
blood-group percentages. It is doubtful if such small groups of ^migris can 
accurately reproduce the blood-group distribution of the original population. 
The sample is therefore not satisfactory. 

16. Dalton, E. T.— Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, pp* 
245-246. C/. Sarkar, Sasanka Sekhar,-*The Malers of the Rajmahal Hills, Calcutta^ 
1938, pp. 1-12^ This author adopts the Maler point of view* 
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The second original racial stock, ‘ Vith little of A and plenty of B,’* comprises 
the East-central Dravidian-speakers, viz., the Oraons and the Gonds. The greatest 
importance is attached by Macfarlane and Sarkar to the Oraons, who are 4. 4 cm. 
taller than the Paniyans and show less broad noses. The Bison-head Maria 
Gonds are said to stand close to the Oraons in their physical features, with the 
exception that the ‘‘average cranial length of the Maria Gonds is somewhat 
smaller than that in the Oraons which is possibly correlated [!!] with the longer 
facial length [ zz: height] of the latter.** Serologically, however, the two tribes 
are distinct. The Oraons are claimed to resemble the Kanikkars, having “the 
next highest frequency of group O.** “It is extremely difficult to account for 
their very low frequency of gene A ; ** “they may have received group B from 
other peoples on their migrations.** “On the other hand the blood-group figures 
of the Maria Gonds are not significantly different from those of the Mundas and 
Santals of Bihar.** 

It may not be unpardonable if we seek to supplement the above statements 
by information from other sources. Reference has already been made to the 
tradition of common origin of the Oraons and the MMers. According to the 
same tradition the Oraons, after their separation from the Malers, appeared on 
the north-western and western portions of the plateau of Chota Nagpur, then 
thinly populated by the Mundas. The latter, partial to the Jhum system of 
tillage even in 1872, seem to have retired from the vicinity of the Oraons, their 
superiors in the knowledge of cultivation by ploughs, though a few stragglers 
behind were noticed by Dalton in the specially Oraon quarter of Chota Nagpur, 
still living in villages founded by their ancestors.^ ^ 

In the opinion of Howells, who compared Risley*s data on the Oraons, 
Mundas and Malers, “the present physical affinities of the Oraons are with the 
Munda, and not with the Male. If the Oraon once belonged to the Male, some- 
thing has modified the nose and stature of one of them.’*^® If we leave alone 
stature, which is more 'Habile” than other characters, that is not the impression 
gained from a comparison of Basu*s and Sarkar’s data on the three tribes (Table 
I), their most appreciable difference being in total-facial height, wherein perso- 
nal equation is likely to affect the results. In his analysis of the Maler crania, 
Sarkar (1938-39) showed that in cranial shape the Maler c? cranium is closely * 
similar to the Munda c? and Oraon c? crania, though smaller in size ; on the other 


17. Dalton, op. cit. p. 246;. a/so Roy, S. C.-The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 
Ranchi, 1915, pp. 36-38. The claim of the southern origin of the Oraon as 
put forth by Roy (pp. cit. pp. 17-27) rests simply on their having a monkey 
totem, and is of no historical significance. The tradition of their having been 
in possession of Rohtasgarh cannot be taken seriously, as no historical evidence 
is adduced. 

18. Howells, W. W., loc, ciL 
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hand the Maler $ cranium diflEered from the Munda $ in general sha[>e and 
form, “due to the marked forward growth of the Munda skull, “ notwithstanding 
that the two agreed in a large number of characters. Undoubtedly the materials 
were meagre for all the groups ; but they should not be overlooked, particularly 
in view of the remarkable agreement of the blood-group distributions of the less 
inbred section of the Maler (139) and the Qraons (155). Some of the similarities 
as well as dissimilarities between the Maler and the Oraons may be accounted 
for by their absorption of foreign elements, the exact nature of which is a matter 
for investigation. 

Meanwhile, indications are not wanting that miscegenation has been going 
on between these aborigines and their immediate neighbours. Dalton, after 
describing the mild “Tamulian“ type of features of the Malers observes : “This 
would answer very well for a description of the better looking Oraons, especially 
where there is a reason for suspecting some slight intermixture of blood, and 
it is said that Pah^ias were in former days much given to the capture of wives 
from the plains. . . Of the Oraons, Dalton gives the following account of 
his personal observations : ‘‘The colour of the majority is of the darkest brown, 
almost black, but the observer may not only pick out individuals in the crowd 
who are of complexion as light as the average Hindu, but may find villages 
in which all the Oraon inhabitants are light brown to tawny. The fact is, they 
have to a surprising degree ,the faculty of assimilating their own colour and 
features to those of the people amongst whom they dwell, and it may be generally 
remarked that when there are good looking Aryans in the same village with 
Oraons, the complexions of the latter become brighter, and the features more 
in accordance with a classical standard of beauty. Not long ago a man came 
to me whom I took to be a follower of the prophet from the west country, 
but I ascertained that he was a scion of a respectable Oraon family- I went 
to his village and found it to be a small place inhabited by Oraons and Pathans ; 
the latter had been settled there for many generations, and were living on 
terms of perfect amity with the primitive inhabitants notwithstanding the in- 
tervention Qf pigs. I could not telp noticing aloud the singular resemblance 
• between the two families ; the remark was received with some indignation, but 
more laughter, and the indignation was quite subdued when I told those con- 
cerned that women were in the habit of bringing forth children in the image 
of the people they saw daily, as well as with the lineaments of their ancestors. 
The old wives all acquiesced in this view.“^ 

Indications are not^wanlting that different sections of the Gonds have been 


19. Dalton. E. du pp. ^7^-73. , 

Palton, E. t.- op, pp. 
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exposed to miscegenation with the Hindus in different degrees.^i According 
to recent observers,— “There is not the least doubt that the Gonds of the more 
open and civilised country, comprised in British Districts, have a large admix- 
ture of Hindu blood* They commonly work as farm servants, women as well 
as men, and illicit connections with their Hindu masters have been a mitural 
result. This interbreeding, as well as the better quality of food which those 
who have taken to regular cultivation obtain, have perhaps conduced to improve 
the Gond physical type. Gond men* as tall as Hindus, and more strongly built 
and with comparatively well-cut features, are now frequently seen, though the 
broad flat nose is still characteristic of the tribe as a whole/’^a 

Reference has already been made to the tradition of the closer association 
of the Oraons with the Mundas in the western and the north-western parts of 
Chota Nagpur. Recent mixture is also not ruled out. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Guha who tested Basu's Munda and Oraon data^^ by means 
of Pearson’s formula of Racial Likeness found a Co-efficient (1.79) indicating 
very intimate relationship between the two tribes. According to these Co- 
efficients, “the Oraons do not exhibit any relationship with any of the South 
Indian tribes. But as the values of the C. R. L’s between these tribes and the 
Bhils of Central India are even higher it is probable that they do not represent 
true values of relationships between these tribes, but are rather due to indivi- 
duals of mixed parentage being included in Basu’s samples of the Mundas and 
Oraons which were obtained from the outskirts of the town of Ranchi.” 

There is thus a prirnd facie case for some at least of these E&st-central 
aboriginal tribes having absorbed foreign elements. To what extent, if at all, 
has such miscegenation affected the blood-group distributions and the racial 
purity of these tribes ? We do not know. Till this has been determined by a tho- 
rough investigation of the neighbouring populations who may be considered to 
have been in the position of the other parties to such miscegenation (and the same 
applies to the gay forest guards* of the south), any attempt to trace the migrations 
of the Oraons, Malers etc., from the south by means of a very limited number 
of physical characters (metrically considered) and blood-group distribution can 
only be regarded as unprofitable speculation. And without first of all securing 
physical and serological da^ta on such neighbouring populations as an indis-} 
pensablei control^ it would be a grave error of methodology to seek to find 


21. Forsyth, J.— The Highlands of Central India, London, 1889, cited by 
CrOpke, W., on “Gonds’C Hastings’ Encyclop. VI. 1913. p. 3^2 ff. 

2^ Russel, R. V., and Hiralal, R. B.— The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, III, Lon 4 pn, 1916, pp. 118-19. 

23. Basu, P.C.— The Racial Affinities of the Mundas,, Trans, Bose, Res, Inst, 
VIII, 1932-33. The Racial Affinities of the Oraons, Trans, Bose^ Res, Inst, IX, 
»9S5'84* citf (1935) pp. xlix4. 
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serological affinities between the Mundari-speaking tribes of Anterior India and 
the Mon-Khmer-speakers, simply under the lure of their linguistic affinity. 

The Mundari-speakers. 

The most ambitious part of the hypothesis of Macfarlane and Sarkar relates 
to the Mundari-speakers, viz., the Mundas, Santals and Korkus. The authors 
associate with these the Maria Gonds, who ‘‘stand near to the Oraons with 
respect to physical features** ; yet their blood-groups “are not significantly diff- 
erent from those of the Mundas and Santals of Bihar.-** Claimed to belong here 
are also the Bagdis, who differ from many of the aboriginals in having a lower 
percentage of O. About the physical characteristics of this group we are not 
told much, except that the “Mundas appear to be less mixed than 
the Bagdis and Santals. The fact that they possess the lowest mean stature 
and highest average nasal index (Basu,' 32—33) among the Bagdis, Maria Gonds, 
Bhils,and Santals points to the same thing.'' And this in total disregard of 
Guha's remarks (ante) about the mixed nature of Basu’s Munda sample ! From 
the serological point of view the authors conclude : “The Mundari-speaking 
peoples, whose language possesses a common substratum with the Mon-Khmer 
dialects, resemble the Mon-Khmer speaking tribes of South-east Asia in having 
a significant amount of both the agglutinogenes A and B. The Khasi data show 
a somewhat lesser content of B and more of the Tibetan and Central Chinese 
type of distribution.''^^ Elsewhere, Macfarlane and Sarkar recognise “the pre- 
sence of both agglutinogens A and B in almost equal doses** to be characteristic 
of the Mon-Khmer peoples. Notwithstanding their claim : “There is no signi- 
ficant difference between the blood-group distributions of the Santals, Mundas, 
Bagdis, Maria Gonds'' etc., this so called Mon-Khmer characteristic is found 
among the Mundas only, the Santals as shown by the authors having “a regular 
preponderance of group B over A by 12—15%.'' (Yet their physical differences 
from the Mundas may be due to slight differences of technique in the Santal 
sample of Sarkar !) The Korku tested by Macfarlane exhibit also an appre- 
ciable preponderance of B% over A%. To explain this phenomenon, Mac- 
farlane and Sarkar surmise that the “higher percentage of blood-group B, now 
found in some of the Mundari speaking tribes may well be due to intermixture 
with the aborigines rich in group B who were already present in India." So 
that the Mundas alone may be said to have preserved the original serological 
group character claimed to have been brought from abroad. In the following 


24. In pointing out the similarities between the A and B percentages of the 
Mundari- and the Mon-Khmer-speakers Macfarlane and Sarkar are cautious 
enough to make the reservation that “nothing definite can be said for any rela- 
tionships in th^e blood group distributions because of the paucity of data.** 
The paucity of the data is the sqle memtion they make. 
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table we incorporate the values of p, q and r of the Mundari and Mon-Khmer 
groups cited by the authors (Table IL ). 

TABLE IL 


p, q and r of the Mundari- and the Mon-Khmer-speakers. 


Tribes & 
Peoples 

No. p q r Investigator 

Tribes &■ « 

Peoples 

P 

q 

r 

Investigator 

Korku 

140 -250 -313 -447 Macfarlane 

Tonkinese 897 

*148 

*187 

•654 

Hirschfeld & 
Hirschfeld 

Sautal 

339 *160 *249 SIC Sarkar 

Buginos 217 

(Celebes) 

*218 

•200 

•689 

Lehmann 

Munda 

120 *219 ‘214 *557 Macfarlane 

Macassarese 195 

*228 

*234 

•536 


Kbasi 

200 *261 *168 *563 

Ambon Ma- 1471 
lays, Molucca 

•128 

*128 

•747 

Bijlmer 

Anuamites 

500 *16! *198 *648 Hirschfeld Javanese, 1346 ‘173 

•198 

•632 

Bais & 


Padang ) Verhoef 

Hospital j 

* Attention is drawn to the Ambon group with its very high value of r, and 
very low values of p and q, which reflect on conditions peculiar to the 
Moluccas and New Guinea the group may be therefore excluded from this 
comparison. The Buginos and the Macassarese, on the other hand, while 
showing the greatest resemblance to the Mundas, arc distinguished from the 
Indo-Chinese, Tonkinese, and Javanese by their lower values of r and higher 
values of p and q. As they arc included among Malay ic peoples in a broad sense, 
the affinities of the Mundari-speakers, Buginos and Macassarese are best com- 
pared \^th other Malay samples. In the following table we incorporate the 
figures after Streng.^® 

TABLE Ila. 

Percentages of p, q and r of the Malay ic peoples. 


Peoples. 

No, 

P% 

q% 

r% 

Formosan abor- 1 
iginals-Furuhata , 

|- 6983 

199 

15*7 

64*4 

Formosans I 

«-Furuhata j 

1286 

17*4 

16*9 

66‘7 

Indo-Chinese 

!C92 

16^8 

19-4 

63*8 

Javanese 

Sumatranese 7 

10762 

16*6 

221 

62 4 

Padaiig Hosp.— V 
Bais & Verhoef. ' 

546 

15*0 

18‘6 

64*4 

Pliilippiuos 

al'rt) 

14 7 

19*2 

66*1 

Malays 

9091 

154 

17-8 

66-8 


25. Bijlmer, H. J. T.-The relation of blood-groups to race, and some per- 
sonal enquiries in the south-west Pacific. C. R. Congr. Int. Anth. et Eth. 
London, 1934. pp. 81-82. 26. Streng, O.-Die Bluteigenschaften (Blutgruppen) 

der Volker, besonders die det Germanen. Hirt-Festschrift (1935). 1 . pp. 407-435. 
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The peoples included in the above table, though of the same group as 
the Buginos and the Macassarese, are all characterised by higher percentages 
of r and low values of p+q together. Only the Javanese show comparatively 
higher values of p+q, and the tendency of 5% to preponderate appreciably 
over p%. It is possible that the Buginos and the Macassarese also diverge from 
the others owing to local circumstances which can not be discussed here. On 
comparison with the Mundari-speakers, it is found that the latter have lower 
values of r than the other Malayic peoples excepting the Buginos and Macassa- 
rese, and higher values of p+q* If we are to go by these values alone, the Korku 
clearly do not belong here. We could not say the same of the Mundas and the 
Santals, unless we were prepared to exclude the Buginos and the Macassarese ; 
indeed they could be presumed to have diverged in the same way, or in a number 
of ways but with the same result. Nor should we hesitate to accept such a con- 
clusion, provided sufficient evidence were"^ forthcoming that the Mundas and 
Santals are Malayic peoples ; or that they stand to the latter as more or less 
similar fragments of the same old ethnos or at least they are racial conglomerates 
composed of the same elements as the Malayic peoples, independent in origin 
but with convergent tendencies in regard to blood-group distribution. This 
question seems to have already occurred to P. W. Schmidt in connexion with the 
.racial affinities of the “malay-polynesion’" peoples, whom he proposed to re-name 
*‘Austronesian” on linguistic grounds. He writes : Entspricht nun auch dieser 
grossen linguistischen Einheit, bilden diese hinter— und vorderindischen Volker 
mit den austronesischen auch eine Rasse ? Wenn ich statt des Namens „ austro- 
nesisch “ noch den alten Namen „ malayo-polynesisch “ gebrauchte, wiirde ich da- 
durch an einer bejahenden Antwort sehr gehindert sein. Denn es ist ja bekannt, 
dass gerade die Malaien, dann auch die Javanesen und die gesamten philippi- 
nischen Stamme, entschieden brachykephal sind, straffes Haar und vielfach auch 
Neigung zu obliquer Augenstellung und Kurz- und stumpfnasigkeit aufweisen. 

. . .Aber die neueren Messungen lassen doch immer mehr hervortreten, dass 
auch in Indonesien neben dem brachykephalen auch der dolichokephale Typus 
vertreten ist, so besonders bei den Battak und Dayak, und mit diesem ist auch 
welliges Haar, breite Nase und horizontale Augenstellung in grosserer Kon- 
stanz verbunden als mit dem brachykephalen Typus. Je weiter nach Osten, 
desto mehr iiberwiegt die Dolichokephalie mit den anderpn hier bezeichneten 
Merkmalen.'* P. W. Schmidt was of opinion that if the answer to this question 
could be in the affirmative, '‘dann muss sowohl Name wie Begriff der„ malaiischen 
Rasse “griindlich reformiert oder eigentlich vollstandig mit derselben aufger- 
Sumt werden. An Stelle derselben hatte dann Name und Begriff jener Rasse 
zutreten deren Bestehen in Vorder- und Hinterindien jetzt schon nachgewiesen 
ist, und mehr noch als man das jetzt schon tut, miisste dann betont werden, dass 
«iie Abweichungen der Malaien, Javanesen, Philippiner u.s.w. von dieser Rasse 
caftst sekundarer Natur und aus der Beeinflussung durch mongolische Vdlker ent * 
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tanden seien,”^^ \ Weddid element has today been recognised in Insular India 
and its mi 5 lture with the Malayic population does not seem improbable.^® Is 
it possible that the similarties in blood-group percentages between the Malayic 
peoples and the Mundari-speakers pointed out by Macfarlane and Sarkar are 
due to this element and that the infusion of the Mongolians has had no effect 
on the blood-group distributions? We have no reason for supposing so, but 
we shall never know till we have data from the tribal groups of Sumatra 1 

The discussion of the serological affinities of the Mundari-speakers and the 
Malayic peoples (Austronesian) forced on us by the inclusion of the latter in their 
Table 4 has therefore led us into a blind alley. There is no clear ethnic unity 
traceable between the Korku, Munda and Santal and the Sumatranese, Javanese, 
Philippinos etc. Unless this ethnic unity is proved to subsist between the 
Korkus, Mundas and Santals and the Buginos and Macassarese etc., the simi- 
larities in blood-group percentages can not have any significance and will be 
found traceable to different causes having the same effect. One might as well 
point to similarities in blood-group distribution between some of the Finno- 
Ugrian peoples and the Khasis, Mundas and Korkus in support of Wm. v, 
Hevesy’s theory of Finno-Ugrian affinities of the Mundari speakers 

The Austro- Asiatics » 

As a matter of fact, “Mon-Khmer'" as a linguistic group has a far more 
limited significance than one would presume from the groups included in Mac- 
farlane and Sarkar's Table 4, which corresponds to our Table II It comprises 
“the two ancient literary languages, Mon and Khmer, Bahnar, Stieng, dialects 
of the tribes called Moi : Samreh, Kha-so, Kha Tampuen, Schong, Huei, Sue, 
Sue, Hin, Nahang, Mi, Khmus, Lemet, all in Indo-China ; and in the peninsula 
of Malaya, Bersisi and Jakun."" There are besides a mixed group of languages, 
^lam, Rade, Jarai*, Sedang, which are Mon-Khmer judged by their construction 
and vocabulary but have borrpwed a large number of words. With the closely 
related Munda or Kol languages, the Khasi, Nikobarese, Wa, Palong and Riang 
and also the Semang and the Senoi the Mon-Khmer and the mixed languages 
have been grouped by Schmidt in a common family which he termed Austro- 
Asiatic.®® There are some languages on the Himalayan border, which though 

27. Schmidt, P. W.— Die Mon-Khmer Volker, Braunschweig, 1906, pp. 60-62. 

28. Kleiweg De Zwaan, J. P.— The Vedda element in the population of the 
East Ind. Archipelago. C, R. Congr. Int. Anth. et Eth. London, 1934, pp. 201-2. 

29. Hevesy, Wm. v. FinniscK-Ugrisches aus Indien. Es gibt keine austrische 
Sprachfamilie~das vorarische Indien teilweise finnisch-ugrisch, Wien, 1932: 
in R^gamey, C.— Bibl. Anal, des Travaux Relatifs aux Elements Anaryens dans 
la Civilisation et les Langues de V Inde— Bull. E. F. JE. O. XXXIV, 1935, 
no. 195. 

30. Schmidt, P. cit, 

Bagchi, Prabodh Chandra : in Introduction to Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravi* 
44—8 
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of Tibeto-Burman origin show the last traces of the Mundari, viz., the Kanawari 
bn the southern frontier of Kashmir. The Kanasi, Mancati, Ran|^oi, BunaU, 
Rahkas, D^miya, Caudahsi, Byansi and Dhimal of Nepal should also be men- 
tioned in this connection. The domain of the Munda, therefore, is presumed 
to have been much wider in ancient times and “has been [since] reduced and 
cut into pieces by Aryan and Dravidian on the west and Tibeto-Burman on the 
estst.’* 

What makes the Austro-Asiatic group of languages a matter of absorbing in- 
terest to students of Indian Anthropology, particularly of the aboriginal prob- 
lem, is that P. W. Schmidt believed to have been able to trace a number of 
physical characteristics commonly shared by the Austro-Asiatic speakers. 
Accordingly, he hoped that with the increase of our knowledge these charac- 
teristics would turn out to comprise an anthropological unity. He writes : 
“Wir haben also genugende Aussicht, dass zu den grossen sprachlichen Einheit, 
deren Bestehen in Hinter- und Vorderindien nun als gesichert betrachtet werden 
muss, in absehbarer Zeit auch eine anthropologische Einheit sich zugesellen 
Wird, deren Geltungsbereich im grossen und ganzen mit demjenigen der ersteren 
zusammenfallen, an vielen Stellen aber wohl noch iiber denselben hinausgreifen 
wird.” 3 ^ As the Annamites, included by Macfarlane and Sarkar in their table 
(no. 4) of blood-group distribution of the Mon-Khmer- speakers (Table II), are 
considered by Schmidt to share the same characteristics, the question of an 
ethnic unity subsisting between the Austro-Asiatic-speakers, which would ex- 
plain the resemblances in blood-group percentages, has to be considered. 

Schmidt writes : “Die gleichen physischen Merkmale aber, die ich bei den 
Senoi und Sakei und den Mon-Khmer-Volkern nachgewiesen, durch welche diese 
sich scharf so wohl von ihren malaiischen als ihren mongolischen Nachbarn 
absondern, kann ich nun aber auch teilweise noch vermelirt und genauer besti- 
mmt bei alien den Volkern dartun, deren sprachliche Zusammengehorigkeit 
ich nachgewiesen habc. Es sind : 1. dolichokephale bis hochstens mesokephale 
Schadelbidung, 2. horizontal—, nicht schiefliegende Augen ; runde, weite nicht 
enggeschlitzte Augenoffnungen, 3. breite Nasenfliigel, 4. dunklere Hautfarbe, 
5. mehr oder weniger welliges Haar, 6. kleinere bis mittlere Statur. Die 
Gesamtheit dieser Merkmale ist jedenfalls in negativer Hinsicht zwingend, diese 
/Volker sowohl von der mongolischen als den arischen Rassen zu trennen, ob 
auch von der Dravida-Rasse kommt hier nicht in betracht.“ 


dian in India (Collected papers by L^vi, S., Przyluski, J. and Bloch, J.) Calcutta, 
PP» i-xyiii. 

^ ^1. . Schmidt> P. cit. pp. 26-34; Grierson, G. A.'^-R^view in J. R; 

A . S. 1907, pp. 187-192. 

3^. The series comprised 500 soldiers of the Entente army in Macedonia^ 
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' Schmidt tried to substantiate the above by a list of anthropological measure- 
ments, which included length-breadth index (of the head or skull), nasal 
index, orbital index (skull) and stature (living). The populations com- 
prised Senoi (Martin), Rade, Penong, Kui, Roong, Nong and Khmer (Maurel) ; 
Khmer (13 skulls, Maurel and Zaborowski) ; Mois (7 skulls, Neis Zaborowski), 
Bahnar (4 skulls, Zaborowski) and Nikobarese (4 skulls, Flower 8c Virchow) ; 
also 17 living samples of various sizes from the Chota Nagpur plateau in Anterior 
India, which included the Asur, Bhuiya, Binjhia, Birhor, Bhumij, Chero, Chik, 
Dom, Kharia, Kharwar, Korwd, Kurmi, Lohar, Munda, Oraon, Santals of W* 
Bengal and Tanti. 

To this was added a short description (Thorel) of the “dolichokephale 
Schadelbildung, dunkle Farbe, horizontaie Augenlage, welliges Haar der Ann- 
amiten, Cambodjaner, Stieng, Bahnar, Sedang also short descriptions of the 
Palong-, Wa-, Mon (Pegu) and Khasi tribes from English sources. The brachy- 
cephaly of some of the Khmer skulls was regarded as the only significant instance 
against the identity of connection of the Austro-Asiatic-speakers. 

- Schmidt’s hypothesis has been since contested by v. Heine-Geldern. The 
following is an extract from Regamey’s abstract orhis work : “Le P. W. Schmidt 
se fondait sur des donnd^es insuffisantes et trop inexactes pour pouvoir 
prouver la parente anthropologique des pcuples austroasiatiques. D’autre part, 
comme il n’a pas demontr^ que ces peuples different, au point de vue anthropo- 
logique, des Tibeto- birmans, des Siamois, etc., il ne peut pas etablir I'existence 
d’une race austroasiatique distincte. M. H. G. signale que les Mon, les Khasi 
et les Palaung appartiennent plutot ^ la race mongole et qu’il est impossible de 
diff^rencier d’une fagon nette les autres peuples austrdasiatiques de leurs voisins. 
Par consequent, on doit abandonner Tidee qu’une race special correspond a la 
famine linguistique austroasiatique. On pourrait plutot parler dhm groups 
anthropologique ‘indo-australien’, comprenant les Senoi, les Kubu, les Toala, 
les Wedda et plusieurs tribus montagnardes de I’lnde.”^^ It is also possible 
to recognise a Negrito element, as some do, in the Semang etc.^^ 

There is a divergence of opinion as to which of these races,, Mongolian or 
Jndo-australian, is responsible for the introduction of Austro-Asiatic into India. 
Thus, "Chanda following Schmidt’s description of the Austro- Asiatic physical 
characteristics (Grierson, 1907) connected them with the Pre-Dravidian Nisadas. 
These he assumed to have been originally Austro-Asiatic-speakers.^^, (The 
position is actually covered by Schmidt’s list of populations having Austro-Asiatic 


33. Heina-Geldern, R. v.-Gibt cs eine austroasiatische Rasse ? Arch. f. Anth. 

xviii (xlxi), 1920, pp. R^gamey, No. 53. C/. Fischer, E. (19^3) loc. cit. 

34. Chattefji, Suniti Kumar.— Indo-Aryan and Hindi : Ahmeckbad, 1942, 

pp, 32-34. ^ ^ 

IJ5. Chanda, Ramaprasad.-**Indo-Aryan Races, Rajshahi, 1916. 
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physical characters.) M. Sylvain L^vi arrived at the same conclusion from his 
study of a number of ancient Indian ethnics, particularly a description of the 
Pulindas in the Brhatkatha-slokasaihgraha, VIII. 31.^® On the other hand v. 
Eickstedt®^ and v. Heine-Geldern^s appear to associate the Mongolians with the 
Austro-Asiatic speech. According to the latter, “Cette race mongoloi’de a dii 
former la plus ancienne couche comme en Asie m^ridionale ; les invasions 
successives ont d^chire Tunit^ primitive de cette ancienne couche ethnique et 
detruit sa purete anthropologique. Le type le plus pur serait represent^ par 
les Khasi, les Riang, les Palaung, les Mon et, peut-etre, les Khmer et les Annamites. 
II est difficile d'^tablir jusqu’a quel point les Munda ont conserve la puret^ de 
race, puisqu* ils ont du subir de nombreuses influences.” (1920). 

The autochthonous black of the Deccan are, according to M. Przyluski, 
the distant ancestors of the present Dravidians, and instead of Tre-Dravidian' 
should be called Troto-Dravidian*, a term that does not prejudge their racial 
affinities. “To the aborigines with dark skin, the primitive ancestors of the 
Dravidians, were superposed the conquering Kols or Mundas, having a brighter 
colour. The Mundas are n«t the Pre-Dravidians, they subdued the Proto- 
Dravidians.” The reference to the Pulindas in the Brhatakatha-slokasamgraha 
is interpreted by him as showing the relations between the Proto-Dravidians and 
the. Kols and Mundas. “It is not necessary to consider the Kols and Proto- 
Dravidians as rival races always occupying distinct territories. In some cases, 
perhaps in the majority of cases, these two ethnic elements lived together in the 
same territory; an aristocracy with a bright complexion [probably yellowish] 
and a body of plebeians with a dark complexion.”®® 

It is certainly true that the anthropological literature contains not infre- 
quent references to Mongolian features noticed among the tribes of the Chota 
Nagpur region. Thus Dalton speaks of oblique eyes and Mongolian physio- 


36. L^vi, S.— Pr^aryen et pr^dravidien dans VInde. Jour. Asiat. cciii. 1923, 
pp. 1-57 ; Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (Engl.), Calcutm, 1929, pp. 
63-15^6. 

37. Eickstedt, E. v.— Der ZentrahDekkan und die Rassengliederung Indiens, 
Anth. Anz. VIII, cited in Heine-Geidern (igi^S). 

38. Heine-Geidern, R. y.~Ein Beitrag zur Chronologie des Neolithikums 
in Sudostasien. Festschrift, Publ, d'hommage offerte au P, W. Schmidt, Wien, 
19:^8, pp. 809-843 (R^gamey, no. 130); Orissa und die Mundavolker im 
“Periplus des Erythraischen Meeres.” Beitr. zur historischen Geographic, Kultur- 
geographie, Ethnographic und Kartographie, vornehmlich des Orients. Leipzig 
und Wien, 1929, pp. 157-171, R^gamey, no. 131. 

39. Przyluski, J,-Pre-Dravid{an or Pr^tp-pravidian ? Ind, Hist, ^uart, VL 
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gnomy among the Juangs,^<^ Hos or Larka Kols,^^ Cheros^® and Parheyas^® of 
Palamau. He describes the features of the Mundas as follows : “When the face 
of the Moondah varies from the Aryan or Caucasian type, it appears to me to 
merge into the Mongolian than the Negro. High cheekbones, small openings 
for tha eyes, having in some instances a tendency to the peculiar oblique set 
of the Mongolian and flattish faces without much beard or whisker. They are 
of average stature, and in colour^ vary from brown to towny [ ? tawny] yellow.”^^ 
According to v. Heine-Geldern, “E. Eickstedt distingue chez les Munda les 
couches anthropologiques suivantes : i® la plus ancienne, compos^e des ^l^ments 
mdanides et weddoides, 2® la couche dravidienne (indides m^diterran^ens), 
et 3® la couche mongolide, Seule cette derniere couche represente V element 
austroasiatique”’*^ Basu, who made a study of 250 Mundas writes thus of their 
eyes : “The direction of the eye-slits ^ ... is either horizontal or only slightly 
oblique. And the obliquity is due to the fact that the outer canthi are usually 
on a higher level than the inner ones. The true epicanthic fold is present in 
two individuals only, and in seven cases there is a slight hint of it.“ The 
same investigator describes 81 Bhuiyas of Mayurbhanj as follows: “The eyeslits 
are either straight or oblique [slightly oblique = 40] and the epicanthic folds 
are present in a few individuals [5 cases, with hint of ep. fold in 1 case]. These 
with the prominent zygomatic bones, slight yellowish tinge in the complexion 
suggest a submerged Mongoloid strain as suggested by Col. Dalton but denied 
by others.*’^® Among 127 Kols of Jubbulpur, one of us (Chatterji) found 
22.8% eyes with outer canthi raised, 51.18% slightly raised and 25.98% straight 
eyes; while epicanthic fold was present on two individuals, and four persons 
showed only traces thereof. Among 100 Santals studied at Dumka, Santal 
Parganas, the same investigator found 6% eyes with outer canthi raised, 51% 
slightly raised and 43% straight eyes; while epicanthic fold was slightly indicated 
on one individual only. 


40. Dalton, E. T, op. cit. p. 157. 

41. Ibid,p. 190. , 

42. Ibid, p. 126. 

43. Ibid, p. 131. 

44. Dalton, E. T.—Trans. Eth. Soc., London. New Ser, Vol. 6, p. 15, cf, 17, 
cited by Schmidt, P. W., op, cit. 

45. Eickstedt also found a Mongoloid type among the Weddas of Ceylon, 

which is explained by Malay mixture. As Osman Hill points out, “Malays are 
numerous in parts of Ceylon but there is no proof of their mixing with Veddas 
at any time.'' Osman Hill, W. C.-The Physical Anth. of the Existing Veddahs 
of Ceylon. Ceylon /. ScL (G) III, 2, i94i> PP* Specially p. 38 and 

teference. 

^6. Basu, (1932-33); Idem.^-The Anthropometry of the Bhuiyas of Mayaur* 
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6n going through the available materiai— v. Eichstedt’s data on the Mundats 
are not available in the present circumstances—we do not feel satisfied that in the 
recorded cases the oblique eyeslits and the epicanthic folds have been so wdl 
observed, both in morphological details and from the genetical standpoint, that 
we could unhesitatingly attribute these features found in the Anterior^ Indian 
aborigines to the yellow race. A regards the oblique eyes, consideration of the 
photographic reproductions of the aborigines that we have examined makes 
us recall the remarks of R. Martin a propos of the Senois etc. : “UeberbhVkt 
man die auf den Tafclri abgebildeten Individuen, so uberzeugt man sich dass 
itt der Mehrzahi der Falle die Lidspalte ein Wenig schr% gerichtet ist, d. h., 
dass der aussere Augenwinkel etwas hbher steht als der inncre. t)iese Bildung 
ist nicht wie beim typischen Mongolenauge auf eine Tauschung iuruckzufiihren, 
die dadurcli^crzeugt wird, dass das oBere Augenlid den innersten Abschnitt 
des unteren iiberwachst und verdeckt, dehn bci den Senoi liegt mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen die Caruncula lacrymalis frei zutage, sondern die 
Schragrichtung ist vielmehr durch die Schweifung des unteren Augenlides be- 
dingt, das in seinem lateralen Abschnitt stark nach oben aufsteigt, wahrend die 
mediale Partie flacher verlauft. Dadurch kommt der aussere Augenwinkel 
tatsachlich etwas hoher zu liegen als der innerc. Das obere Augenlid dagegen 
ist meist gleichmassig gerundet ober geschweift. Ganz gcrade Lidspaltcn habe 
ich nur bei 20 Individuen beobachtet. 

Die Lidspalte selbst ist meist lang, eng oder massig weit, doch kommen aucli 
weiter geoffenete vor, in welchem Falle das Auge dann gross und offen blickt. 

.... Immerhin notierte ich bei 68 individuen “Lidspalte schrag und eng“ 
was wir also als die typische Bildung betrachten miissen. Das eigen tliche 
Mongolenauge, wie es Balz beschrieben hat fehlt bei den InlandstSmmen ; sie 
besitzen weder jene Fettansammlung in oberen Augenlid, wodurch die Einsen- 
kung unter den oberen Orbitalrand, d. h. zwischen Lid und Stirnrand, wegfallt, 
noch jene Umschlagsfalte des oberen Lides, die an der Seite der Nase mit der 
Gesichtshaut verwachst.*'^’^ A similar observation is recorded by Cipriani on 
the short faced type of leravis of Kurg : “uno secondo tipo, meno dolicocephalo, 
ha faccia breve, tf ndenza al prognatismo totale, naso molto largo, angolo interno 
delFocchio situate inferiormente alFangolo esterno, capdlo pih fortemente on- 
dulato del precedente."^® f 

The recorded cases of epicanthic fold, in so far as they have been correctly 
observed, lead to a difficult problem. The Sarasins found no instances o§ epican- 

bhanj. Jour. Pr. As. Soc. Beng. New Ser. XXV, 1929, pp. 157-163. Of 250 
Oraons studied by Basu (1933-34), 34-8% showed slightly oblique eyes; there 
was one case of true epicanthic fold, 

; ,47. Martin, R.— InlandstSmme der mahjischen H'albinsel, Jena, 1905, pp., 
401-1?, 

; Cipriani, t.-rop; qt, {1935). 
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thus in adult Weddas and did not observe any on children ; but they had exa- 
mined too few children of very early age>^ Among the inland tribes of Malay 
Peninsula, however, Martin found the beginnings and traces of an epicanthus 
on 23 individuals of all ages and sexes, often indeed on one side. He says : 
‘‘In alien diesen Fallen niimlich bildet das obere Augenlid mcist vom ausseren 
Augenwinkel an eine kleine Fake, die den Lidrand nur seltcn zu erreichen und 
verdecken vermag, die aber gegen den inneren Augenwinkel zu steil absteigt, so 
dass es nicht zu der fiir uns Europaer characteristischen Auswolbung oder 
freiliegenden Bucht am inneren Augenwinkel kommt.” In the case of one 
Mantra, the inner fold on the right eye could be followed down over the lower 
eyelid, but Martin regarded him as mixed. He concluded : ''Eme ziir 

Epicanthusbildung Idsst sick also weder fiir die Senoi nocJi f Hr die Semang . . . 
leiignen, wenn sie atich nicht als ein regelmdssiges Vorkommen aufzufassen ist. 
Die Bucht am inneren Augenwinkel pflegt daher auch mcist klciner zu sein 
als beim Europto ; obercs und unteres Augenlid stossen gewohnlich in einem 
spitzen Winkel zusammen.’’^® 

Even if the few instances of true epicanthus recorded among the Anterior 
Indian aborigines have been correctly observed, that would not without further 
evidence prove their Mongolian origin, nor testify to the existence of a sub- 
merged Mongolian strain in the primitive population of Anterior Tnd^a. The 
genuine Mongolian fold, more or less definitely developed among the truly 

Mongolian peoples (vSouth Chinese 100% ; Japanese S 7 fi%» ? ^ 7 %)> has been 
found to be dominant over the foldless European type by a number of investi- 
gators. As E. Fischer showed in his investigation of the Rehobother Bastards, 
the Hottentots possess anatomically the same type of fold as the Mongolians ; but 
it behaves recessively in crossings with Europeans and is genetically distinct. 
Similarly the fold found among the Eskimos is recessive to the foldless European 
type and is of genetically independent origin. Indeed it speaks against the rela- 
tionship of the Eskimos with the Mongolians. The Chile Indians have been 
found to possess a distinct type of fold. Small folds are formed on both the 
outer and inner angles of Negro eyes, all of which show ''die Neigung des Augen- 
lides selbstdndig bei verschiedenen Hc^ssen zu mutieren The gcJietical 
nature of the eyefold of the Anterior Indian aborigines must be first of all 


49. Sarasin, P. and F,— Die Weddas von Ceylon und die sie umgebenden 
Volkerschaften, Wiesbaden 1893,, p. 137. 

50. Martin, R.~/oc. cit Cf. Robinson, H. C. and Kloss, C. B.-Additional 
Notes on the Semang Paya of Ijok, Selama, Perak. Jour. Fed. Mai. St. Museums, 
V, 1915, pp^ 187-191 ; Kloss, C. B.-Me^surements of some Sakai of Sungkai and 

' Slim, South Perak, with notes on the same. Jour. Fed. Mai. St Museums, VI, 
1915, pp. 71-84. 

51. Fischer, E.— in Mehscliliche Erblehre, Miinchen, 1936, pp. igg-stos* 
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proved by investigation to be identical with that of the Mongolian eyefold, and 
the presence of other Mongolian characteristics in the same populations de- 
monstrated, before it could be recognised as truly of Mongolian origin. 

The indications of skin colour are equally, if not more, complicated. We 
know of a hereditary yellow component in the skin of the Negro, presumably 
recessive by nature, which appears in the back-crossings of mulattos with Euro- 
peans, above all in the thumbnails and the naso-labial fold. It is wanting in 
the Australians.®^ The tawny yellow skin-colour noticed by Dalton among 
the Mundas, and the yellowish tinge obscived by Basu among the Bhuiyas, if 
proved to be yellow at all, may possibly indicate the presence of some such 
recessive component among the Anterior Indian aborigines. With greater like- 
lihood how’ever it should be recognised as one of the various nuances of skin 
colour found in mixed populations originating from dark X light crossings. 
In any case, should the nuance turn out definitely to be yellow, it is to be taken 
to signify a divergence from the Australians. 

A flatfaced type was noticed by one of us (Chatterji) among the Kols of 
Jubbulpur. Nevertheless it was not noticeably Mongoloid. In any case, the 
population in question is so mixed that without further investigation we are 
not satisfied that it could not originate from intensive crossings between ihe 
very different racial elements which build up the Kol population in this locality.®^ 

In short, if the original Austro-Asiatic-speakers had been of Mongolian 
origin, there is no unmistakable evidence of their existence among the Anterior 
Indian tribes. We may hope to know more about the Mongolian strain said to 
be submerged in these populations when v. Eickstedt's data on the Muiidas is 
published. Meanwhile, the so-called oblique cyeslits, epicanthic folds etc., 
found among them can not be admitted as evidence of such a strain unless more 
light is thrown on their genetical character by further research. 

Further, if one takes a little trouble to find out, the Hintcr Indian landmass, 
Indonesia and the islands of the south-east have their own racial history with 
problems of their own. We habe Cymotrichous or smooth-haired groups, woolly- 


52. Fischer, E.— op. cit. (1936), pp. 116-117. 

53. Cf. Majumdar, D. N.~*op. cit. “Thus it is probably that the Mongolian 
element had little to do with the racial make-up of the Hos, although here and 
there certain Mongoloid traits have been discovered by Col. Dalton, . . . The 
general physical appearance of the tribes of Chota-Nagpur do not suggest any 
Mongolian infusion either.” As quite apart from ‘Stray cases' of recent origin, 
Majumdar is thinking in terms of “a general miscegenation with Mongoloid 
stock,” his statement does not exclude the possibility of the existence and ulti- 
mate submergence of a brighter-complexioned (yellowish) aristocracy with the 
dark-skinned plebeians (Przyluski). We cannot accept this position without 
farther evidence* 
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haired groups,— tribes living in- conditions of primitive economy,— populations 
of Mongoloid origin which may have absorbed the fornier in different degrees. 
(Hindus and Arabs there had been in the past). Small groups are also not want- 
ing who betray the characteristics of the above elements in mixed form. On 
the riverbanks of the Hinter Indian landmass and on the islands which are 
close enough to one another for purposes of communication, there have been 
civilizations and states— here with a prevailingly inland outlook, there maritime— 
never inactive, scarcely having time to sink back into inanity. When the Hindu 
blood thins out, there are the Mongolians from the north and north-west and 
pouring down the waterways ; the populations mingle— they diverge from the 
Hindu’s placid contemplation of the eternal verities and exult in a joie de 
vivre, a spiritual vigour, which is reflected in their art ; and withal a busy life on 
the seas. This zone of intensive contact of races, populations and cultures does 
not know complete Nirvana even today. Slowly, inexorably it is being flooded 
by the peaceable intrusion of the Chinese. Not always in the past, however, have 
the Mongolians intruded in this area in so peaceable a manner as the Chinese 
CoOly and trader of today. One recalls the Tai or Thai immigrations into 
Burma, into the present Shan states. Northern Siam and Tongking where they 
founded several important kingdoms. 

What then is the racial and ethnological position of the Annamites of today ? 
Can they be presumed to have remained unaffected by the Tai immigrations ? 
According to Major E. Seidenfaden who has firsthand knowledge o! conditions 
in the Extreme Orient: “The Annamites were formerly placed in* the' Mon- 
Khmer group, as their language contains a certain number of words belonging 
to that language group. Recent researches seem, however, to show that the 
Annamites belong to the Tai group, andahat mixture with the Muong, a Mon- 
Khmer ,peoplc living in lower Tonking, as well as with the Chams and Cam- 
bodians and, last but not least, Chinese during 600 years, has produced the pre- 
sent Aiinamite type and language 

The resemblances between the blood-group distributions of the Annamites 
and the Mundari-speakers (almost equal doses of A and B) therefore have as 
much significance as similar resemblances between the Annamites and the Negro 
peoples of Africa, e.g., the Senegalese. , 

The aboriginal problem ift Indian Anthropology, 

There is one aspect of the Indian aboriginal problem which in om* opinion 
has not been sufficiently considered in the attempts at systematic classification 


54. Seidenfaden, E.-Ethnology : in Siam, Nature and History, Bangkok, 
1930, ch. VI ; Anthropological and ethnological research work in Siam. C. R. 
Congr. Int, Anth. et Eth. London, 1934, pp. 135-36. 

45-9 
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of the aboriginal tribes. We refer to their interrelationships in respect of in- 
dividual characters of their physiognomy, skull-form etc. The one significant 
exception to this is comprised by Guha’s anthropometric survey of 1931, which 
included the Chenchus, Bhils, Kadars and Nattumalyans. A larg^: number of 
characters of these groups (and many others) were subjected to statistical reduc- 
tion by Guha, Morant and Pearson’s formulae of C. R. L. being applied. The 
a values, which express the resemblances and divergences of the means of the 
individual characters of the groups under comparison (the C. R. L. is made 
up of many such) have been published by Guha (1935) and justify the assump- 
tion that this method of approach promises to be a fruitful one. 

In view of the above consideration the present writers made a metric study 
of a number of cranial characters of several well known aboriginal tribes. The 
crania were all of adult individuals and included 6 Kols (Keonjhar etc.), 7 
Mundas (Ranchi and Chota Nagpur), 4 Bhuiyas (Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj). 

3 Oraons (Ranchi and Chota Nagpur) from the collection of the Anthropologi- 
cal Laboratory, of the Zoological survey of India ; also 6 Pollachis, 3 Paniyans, 

4 Poulayans and 3 Kadars from South India, now in the Musee L’Homme, 
Paris. The skulls from the Anthropological Laboratory, Z. S. I. had already been 
studied by Turner^s and partly by Basu.®® From these wc have only retained 
Turner's data for ' cranial capacity. We have also utilized Koller's data on 
three Santal crania (adults only) collected by Baron v. Brenner about the 
beginning of the present century and now in the Nat. Hist. Museum, Wien, 
supplementing the same by our own data on a Santal skull Muller’s data 
on four Rajput skulls from Narsinghpur and Jablpur (Central India), collected 
by the brothers Schlagintweit (1854-58), now in the Senckenberg Museum, Frank- 
furt-on-Main Martin and Virchow’s data on five Senoi skulls (Malay Penin- 
sula),®® Muller's data on six skulls from Normanby & Fergusson (d’Entrecasteaux 
Archipel.) now in Mannheini, and the Wedda data of the Sarasins.®® 

As the relationship of the Anterior Indian aborigines among themselves 
happen to be part of a bigger problem defined by Muller, viz., “Gehoren die 
dolichokephalen KleinschMel Indiens, Ceylons und Indo-Melanesiens einer 
einheitlichen Weddiden Rasse an?”--wc used for comparison the same basis 


55. Turner, Sir. Wm.— op. cit. 

56. Basu, P. C.-op. cit. (1932-33 & i933‘34)* 

57. Roller, R.— Santalschadel, Anthrop. Anz. 10, 1933, PP- 235“St38. The 
other Santal skull was from the museum of the Carmichael Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

58. ' MuUer, H. W.-Die Kleinschadelformen Siidasiens, Zeitscht. /. 
Mmenk. II. 1935, pp. 53-90 ; z6$-Z96. 

59. Martin, R,— op. cit 

60. Muller, H. W.— op. cit 
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groups, so that the results could be directly comparable. These are Miinter's data 
on African Negro skulls®^ and Prof. Fritz Sarasin's recently completed data on ten 
Wedda skulls the characters chosen and the number of characters were 

within the limits of our material necessarily the same. The com- 

parison was instituted by Mollison’s method of ‘Velativen Abweichung” ; 
the arithmetic means of the individual characters of the above groups com- 
prised the basis or zero line ; the plus or minus deviations of the 

means of the individual characters of the groups under comparison from the 
basis were expressed in terms of the maximum or minimum variations of the 
identical characters of the basis groups considered as loo. The figures of rela- 
tive “Abweichung"’ or deviations are incorporated in Tables III and IV, which 
also show the figures of absolute deviations. The former are best studied by 
constructing '‘Abweichungs-diagram'ms’* on millimeter paper. 

The limitations of our data are apparent and need not be discussed in 
detail. It is however necessary to point out that craniological characters alone 
can not form the basis of raciological classification— the limb-proportions, somato- 
logical and integumental, characters etc., have also to be considered for that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, while we claim no finality for many of our results, the latter 
may be considered to yield us some “Anhaltspiinkte’' which may be helpful in 
our approach to the aboriginal problem. 

It may be remarked here that samples of small size have been previously 
considered with very good results, e. g., the work of Sewell and Guha^® on the 
human remains of Mohenjodaro, and of Friederichs and Miiller®^ which is based 
upon the former. To be mentioned in this connexion is also Muller’s work on 
the “Kleinschadel-formen Sudasiens”, of which our work may be regarded as 
a supplement. In view of the small sizes of our samples we have not attached 
too much significance to the degree of divergence from the basis, except when 
several groups have shown the same tendency to exceed the range of variation 
of the basis group in the same manner. In interpreting the figures of ‘'rela- 
tiven Abweichung” we have mainly considered whether the groups under com- 
parison deviated from the basis group in the same sense or not. 


6 1. Miinter, H.— Stellung d. Kopten zu den Altagyptern, Zeitschr, Anat., 
74, 1954, cited in Muller, H. W.—loc, cit. 

62. Miiller, H. W.-op. cit.. The averages of the other groups were not 
always made up of the full number of skulls for each character. 

63. Sewell, R. B. S. and Guha,— “Human Remains” in Marshall, Sir 
Mohtojodaro and the Indus Civilization, London, 1931. 

64. Friederichs, H. F., and Muller, H. W.-Die Rassenelemente im Indus 
-Tal wahrend des 4. und 3. vorchristlichen Jahrtausends und ihre Verbreitung, 
4 nthropos, XXVIII, 1933, pp. 383-406. 
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Relative deviations of the Wedda etc. from the Negro basis. (Table III) 

We found it necessary to consider the deviations of the Wedda (22) and 
the Anterior Indian aborigines from the Negro basis in order to find out whe- 
ther the latter deviated from an unrelated g;roup, broadly speaking in the same 
sense as the Weddas. 

A consideration of the deviations of the Wedda, Fergusson and Kol skulls 
shows the striking similarities of the three groups in respect of the majority of 
characters. All of them exceed the range of variation of the basis group in 
Trs. Par. occ. Ind. and Int. Orb. Incl. Among the divergences we note: 1) in 
respect of Sag. Par. Ind., the Kol with +13 contrasting with Wedda and Fer- 
gusson,— 16, though none deviate far from the basis ; 2) Orb. Ind., the Kol 
with —21 contrasted with Wedda, -f 20, while the Fergusson arc close to the 
basis ; 3) Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., the Fergusson with —23, diverging from the 
other two groups ; 4) Long. Cr. fac. Ind., Wedda and Kol diverging in the 
same sense from the Fergusson ; 5) Jugo-fr. Ind., the Kol diverging from the 
Fergusson, while Wedda are close to the basis. We also note that in Upp. fac. 
Ind., the Wedda and the Fergusson approximate to the basis, while the Kol 
show a well marked deviation in the minus direction. 

It will be seen on Table III that Sag. Par. Ind., the Munda, Santal, Bhuiya, 
Oraon, Paniyan and Pollachi deviate in the same sense as the Kol, while the 
Kadar, Poulayan and Senoi show the same tendency as the Wedda and the 
Fergusson skulls. In respect of Orb. Ind., the Paniyan and Senoi are hypsi- 
conch, while the Santal and Kadar show relatively high orbits and the rest show 
the same tendency as the Kol towards a more marked mesoconch Index. For 
Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., the Bhuiya, Pollachi, Poulayan and Senoi agree with the Fer- 
gusson skulls, while the rest agree with Wedda and Kol. In Long. Cr. fac. Ind., 
only the Bhuiya and Poulayan agree with the Fergusson skulls. In Jugo-fr. 
Ind., Kol, Munda, Oraon and Paniyan all show lower values than the basis 
group, the rest agreeing with Wedda (among whom this tendency is only slightly 
indicated) and Fergusson. In common with the Wedda, the Paniyan, Santal, 
Senoi and Fergusson have Mesen or medium high faces, while all the other 
tribes agree with Kols in having Euryen or low faces. The divergences of the 
Kols from the Wedda and Fergusson do not therefore jsignify individual or 
isolated tendencies, but are paralleled by similar tendencies in other groups. 
When we consider the wide distances which separate the Kol, Wedda and 
Fergusson, the resemblances between the three appear remarkable, \\hile the 
above mentioned divergences may prove partly at least to be of the nature of 
normal variations within members of the same group. 

If we consider the deviations of the Wedda with those of the Paniyan and 
the Poulayan, we find in them a convergence or a tendency to deviate from the 
basis in th esame sense in respect of Length br. Ind., Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., and 
fiapacity. Ther^ m a number of characters in respect pf which the Paniyan and 
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the Poulayan behave to each other and to the Wedda in such a manner that 
where one of them agrees or tends to agree with the Wedda, the other diverges 
away/ Of such characters we note in the case of the Paniyan, Length ht. Ind., 
Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., Sag. Par. occ* 
Ind., Sag. Par. Ind. Likewise the Poulayan diverge from the Wedda in Sag. 
Fr. Ind., Sag. Occ. Ind., Nas. Ind. and Long. Cr. fac. Ind. In Upp. fac. Ind, 
the Poulayan show a lower face than the Paniyan and the Wedda, in common 
with many another Anterior Indian group. Similarly, the Poulayan keep close 
to the lower range of medium high orbits, in common with a number of other 
tribes and are contrasted with the Paniyans who have high orbits and with the 
Wedda who approach the upper limit of medium orbits. We thus see that 
although the Paniyan and the Poulayan diverge from each other, their affinity 
with the Wedda in respect of a number of characters is undeniable. It is 
noted that in Breadth ht. Ind., though all the three groups exceed the basis 
group in their averages, the Paniyan leave the other two far behind and exceed 
the maximum variation of, the basis group ; the Poulayan deviating in as pro- 
notinced a manner in Sag. Fr. par. Ind. In Jugo-fr. Ind., the Wedda show a 
negligible higher value than the basis, while Paniyan and Poulayan deviate oppo- 
sitely. 

The divergent tendencies of the Paniyan mentioned above are traceable 
in other groups ; viz.. Length ht. Ind. in Bhuiya, Pollachi and Senoi ; Trs. Fr. 
par. Ind. in Munda and Oraon ; Sag. Fr. par. Ind., in Kadar, Munda and Santal ; 
Sag. Fr. occ. Ind. in Oraon ; Sag. Par. occ. Ind. in Bhuiya and Oraon ; Sag. Par. 
Ind., in Kol, Munda, Santal, Bhuiya, Oraon and Pollachi : Jugo-fr. Ind. in Kol. 
Munda and Oraon. 

Of the divergent tendencies of the Paniyan noted above, the Kadar agree 
in respect of one, viz.. Sag. Fr. par. Ind. ; the Munda in respect of four, viz., 
Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Par. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind. ; the Oraon in 
respect of five, viz., Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Sag, Par. 
Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind.; the Kol in respect of two, viz., Sag. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind.; 
the Santal in respect of two, \iz.. Sag. Fr. par. Ind. and Sag. Par. Ind., Bhuiya in res- 
pect of three, viz.. Length ht. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Sag. Par. Ind.; the Pollachi 
in respect of two, viz.. Length ht. Ind. and Sag. Par. Ind.; Senoi in respect of one, 
viz., Length ht. Ind. ; Poulayan in respect of none. If we exclude the Poulayan, the 
above divergent tendencies which are scattered throughout the other groups 
may be said to be found concentrated— as it were, or rather in association in the 
Paniyan, The other southern groups do not conform to the Paniyan in this 
respect. ' ' 

The divergences of the Poulayan are also of interest. Their tendency to 
exceed the mean of the basis group in Sag. Fr. Ind., is isolated ; the same tendency 
in respect of Sag. Occ. Ind. is shared by the Kadar and Senoi only ; also in 
respect of Nas. Ind. by the Senoi, the tendency being slightly indicated in the 
l^unda. In Long. Cy. fac, Ind, also the Poulayan exceed the basis group 
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slightly in common with the Fergusson and Bhuiya, while the others deviate in 
in a pronounced manner in the minus direction commonly with the Wedda ; 
only among the Pollachi is this tendency not so strongly marked. In diverging 
from the Paniyan in Jugo-fr, Ind. the .Poulayan agree notably with the Kadar, 
Pollachi, Senoi, Fergusson and Santal; the tendency being slightly indicated 
in the Bhuiya. 

The affinities between the southern and northern groups may be studied 
with profit by comparing the deviations of the Pollachi with those of the Bhuiya. 
In Length br. Ind, the Pollachi are close to the basis, while the Bhuiya corres- 
pond with all the other groups with longish heads. There is a significant ten- 
dency in the two groups to diverge in Sag. Par. occ. Ind., wherein the Bhuiya 
conform with the Paniyan and the Oraon in recording a slightly higher average 
than the basis group, the other tribes being ranged oppositely. In Breadth ht. 
Ind. and Sag. Fr. par. Ind, both groups deviate in the same sense from the 
basis, but the Bhuiya are in excess of its maximum and minimum variations 
of the two characters respectively. The same pronounced tendency is shown 
by the Paniyan and the Munda in Breadth ht. Ind., and the Poulayan in Sag. 
Fr. par. Ind. Otherwise the Bhuiya and the Pollachi exhibt very similar ten- 
dencies. 

A comparison between the deviations of the Paniyan, Oraon and Santal 
in respect of sixteen characters showed a convergence or tendency to converge 
in Length br. Ind., Breadth ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. Ind., Sag. Par. Ind., Sag. Occ. Ind. 
and Nas. Ind., the minimum variation of the basis group for Length br. Ind. 
being exceeded by all the three groups, that for Sag. Occ. Ind. being exceeded 
by the Oraon. In four characters, viz., Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag, Fr. occ. Ind., Sag. 
Par. occ. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind. the Santal diverged from the Paniyan and Oraon 
which were more or less in the same sense. In Trs. Cr. fac. Ind. the Paniyaii 
were very close to the basis while the Santal showed a more pronounced deviation, 
though in the same sense as the Oraons. Similarly in four characters, viz., Sag. 
Fr. par. Ind., Upp. fac. Ind., Orb. Ind., and capacity the Oraon diverged frpm 
the Paniyan and the Santal. In Length ht. Ind. the Paniyan diverged from 
both Oraon and Santal, which deviated in the same sense. Thus the Paniyan 
and Oraon had the same tendency in ten characters, the Paniyan and Santal 
in the same number of characters, the Santal and the Oraon agreeing in eight 
characters only. 

In the case of the Santal and Kadar, there were only three distinct diver- 
gences in a comparison of fifteen characters, viz., in Sag. Par. Ind., S^. Occ. Ind., 
and Upp. fac. Ind. In Sag. Par. Ind. the Santals with -f- 20 had the same 
tendency as shown by the Kol, Munda, Bhuiya, Oraon, Paniyan and Pollachi 
in more or less pronounced form ; while the Kadar with — 30 agree with Wedda, 
Fergusson, Poulayan and Senoi. In Sag. Occ. Ind. the Kadar commonly with 
the Poulayan and Senoi showed a slightly higher value than the basis, the others 
^^ing oppc^itely. In Upp. fac» Ind. th^ Santals in copiinon with genoi 
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showed a negligibly higher value than the basis (with the Paniyans not far 
away), while the Kadar and others deviated oppositely. 

A comparison between the Poulayan, Senoi and Wedda in seventeen charac- 
ters showed a convergence or tendency to converge in eight characters, viz.. Length 
br. Ind., Breadth ht. Ind., Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., 
Sag. Par. occ. Ind.y Sag, Par. Ind. and capacity, the Poulayan exceeding the 
minimum variation of the basis group in Sag. Fr. par. Ind. The Poulayan 
diverged commonly from Senoi and Wedda in Sag. Fr. Ind., Upp. fac. Ind., 
Orb. Ind. and Long. Cr. fac. Ind. ; Wedda and Poulayan diverged from the 
Senoi in Length ht. Ind. and Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., while Senoi and Poulayan com- 
monly diverged from the Wedda in Sag. Occ. Ind., Nas. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind. 
Thus Senoi and Wedda deviated in the same sense in twelve characters and diver- 
ged in five ; Senoi and Poulayan deviated in the same sense in eleven characters 
and diverged in six ; while Poulayan and Wedda deviated in the same sense in 
tejn characters, diverging in seven. 

Relative deviations of the Kol etc., from the Wedda basis (Table IV). 

We were enabled to make a more intimate comparison of the divergences 
of the Anterior Indian tribal groups by using Prof. F. Sarasin's recently completed 
data on ten Wedda skulls as the basis group. This series was especially advan- 
tageous as it had the full complement of all the characters compared ard at the 
same time gave us the means of testing the true affinities of the Anterior Indian 
aborigines to the well known tribe from which it originates. Attention is never- 
theless drawn to the differences shown by the two Wedda series ixr respect of 
the means of some of the characters. 

A comparison was made in the first instance of the Fergusson, Rajput and 
Kol by means of Mollison's '*Abweichungs-diagramm.'' The resemblances of 
the three groups again appeared remarkable. In Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., Fr. Sag. arc. 
Ind. and Sag. Occ. Ind., the Kol and Fergusson are closer to each other than 
to the Rajput. In some respects, the Kol and Rajput are closer to each other 
than to the Fergusson series, viz., Sag. Par. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind.; the same may 
also be said of Long. Cr. fac. Ind., in which the Kol and the Rajput slightly 
exceed the basis group and the Fergusson correspond to its maximum variation. 
In Trs. Cr. fac. Ind. the Kol practically conform to the basis while the Fergusson 
and Rajput deviate oppositely. In capacity the Rajput though showing a 
minus deviation are close to the basis while the other two groups deviate in 
opposite directions. As the capacity of the Kol skulls were measured by Tur- 
ner and of the other two by Muller it is not improbable that the figures are 
affected by differences in technique. 

*The figures in Table IV help us to find out whether the divergences of the 
Kol from the Fergusson series are due to isolated tendencies. As regards Sag. 
Par. Ind. all the groups excepting the Fergusson, Kadar, Poulayan and Senoi 
deviate from the Wedda in the same sense as the Kol. (Note the change -in 
value of the two basis groups !) In Jugo-fr. Ind., the Munda, Oraon and 
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Paniyan deviate from the basis in the minus direction same as the Kol and Raj- 
put, whereas Pollachi and Senoi deviate in opposite direction; the other groups 
being disposed on either side of the basis in close proximity to it. In Long, 
Cr. fac. Ind., the Bhuiya, Pollachi and Poulayan more or less show the same 
tendency as the Fergusson series to deviate in a pronounced manner from the 
basis the Oraon actually conform to the basis, while the other groups show 
the same slightly marked tendency to exceed it, same as the Kol and Rajput. 
(The deviation of the Kadar is questionable owing to the inadequacy of the 
average.) In Trs, Cr. fac. Ind., the Oraon and the Kadar show the same negli- 
gible tendency to exceed the basis, the Paniyan and the Poulayan to fall short 
of it (likewise the Bhuiya !), while the Munda and Santal deviate in the same 
sense as the Rajput, the Pollachi and the Senoi deviating oppositely as the 
Fergusson series. In capacity the Munda actually conform to the basis with 
the Rajput and Santal very close to it, all the other groups excepting the 
Paniyan and the Fergusson exceeding the basis in a more or less pronounced 
manner. 

In all other characters the three groups comerge or exhibit similar ten- 
dencies. The tendency to low faces (Euryen) is more pronounced in the Kol 
than in the other two groups, but not so pronounced as in the Munda and the 
Kadar. (All three descend below the minimum variation of the basis group !). 
This tendency is not marked in the Paniyan, least marked in Santal and Senoi 
(Pollachi and Fergusson should be reckoned here !), while the Rajput, Bhuiya, 
Oraon and Poulayan show it in a moderate degree. The tendency of the Kol to 
exceed the minus variation of the basis group in respect of Orb. Ind. is shared 
by the Munda, Bhuiya, Oraon, Pollachi and Poulayan, the Paniyan and Senoi 
negligibly exceeding the basis group. The other groups show moderately mark- 
ed tendencies to deviate in the same sense as the Kol. In Nas. Ind. the Oraon 
actually conform to the basis, while the Munda, Poulayan and Senoi exceed it 
in more or less pronounced degi?ees. The others deviate oppositely in common 
with the Kol, though none descends below the limit of the minus variation 
of the basis like the Kol. 

A comparison between the Kol, Oraon and Paniyan in respect of twenty- 
one characters showed similar tendencies in Length br. Inji., Trs. Fr. par. Ind,, 
Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Fr. Sag. arc. Ind., Par. Sag. arc. Ind., 
Occ. Sag. arc. Ind., Sag. Par. Ind., Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., and Jugo-fr. Ind. ; to be 
mentioned in this connexion is Long. Cr, fac. Ind., wherein the Oraon corres- 
pond to the basis while the other groups show slightly higher values than the 
basis. The Oraon diverged from the Paniyan and Kol in four characters/» viz., 
Length ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. Ind,, S%. Occ. Ind. and Nas. Ind. The Oraon and 
Kol diverged commonly from the Paniyan in six characters, viz., Breadth ht. 
Ind., Hor. cirm. ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Upp. fac. Ind., Orb. Ind. and capacity. 
If the similarities are recognized in eleven characters, then the Oraon agree 
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with the Kol in- seventeen of the twenty-one characters, and with the Paniyan 
in eleven characters only The Paniyan and Kol agree in fifteen characters. 

On comparing the Santal, Oraon, Bhuiya, Munda and Kol, the five groups 
were found to have similar tendencies in seven of the twenty-three characters 
considered, viz.. Length hr. Ind., Trs. Par. occ. Ind., Sag. Fr. occ. Ind., Occ. 
Sag. arc. Ind., Sag. Par. Ind., Upp. fac. Ind. and Orb. Ind. In five characters 
the Santal diverged from some of the other groups commonly with the Kol, 
viz.. Breadth ht. Ind., Hor. cirm. ht. Ind., Fr. Sag. arc. Ind., Sag. Fr. Ind. and 
Nas. Ind, In eleven characters, viz., Length ht. Ind., Forehd. br. Ind., Trs. 
Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Par. Sag. arc. Ind., Sag. 
Occ. Ind., Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., Fr. biorb. Ind., Jugo-fr. Ind. and capacity the 
Santal diverged away from the Kol. Similarly in Length ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. Ind., 
Sag. Occ. Ind., Nas. Ind. and Fr. biorb. Ind. the Oraon diverged away from the 
Ko) ; while in Breadth ht. Ind., Hor. Cirm. ht. Ind., Forhd. br. Ind., Trs. Fr. 
par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Fr. Sag. arc. Ind., Par. Sag. arc. 
Ind., Trs. Cr. fac. Ind., Jiigo-fr. Ind. and capacity the Oraon diverged in the 
same sense as the Kol. The Bhuiya diverged away from the Kol in Breadth ht. 
Ind., Hor. cirm. ht. Ind., PY. Sag. arc. Ind., Sag. Fr. Ind., Sag. Occ. Ind., Trs. 
Cr. fac. Ind. and Fr. biorb. Ind., and deviated in the same sense as the Kol in 
Length ht. Ind., Forhd. br. Ind., Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Par. 
occ. Ind., Par. Sag. arc. Ind., Nas. Ind., Jugo-fr. Ind. (slightly indicated), and 
capacity. The Munda deviated in the same sense as the Kol in Length ht. Ind., 
Forhd. br. Ind., Trs. Fr. par. Ind., Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Fr. Sag. arc Ind,, Sag, 
Fr. Ind., Fr. biorb. Ind. and Jugo-fr. Ind., and diverged from the Kol in Breadth 
ht. Ind., Hor. cirm. ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind., Par. Sag. arc Ind., Sag, Occ. Ind., 
Nas. Ind., Trs. Cr. fac. Ind. arid capacity. Thus of the twenty-three characters, the 
Santal agree or tend to agree with the Kol in twelve characters and diverge 
in eleven ; the Oraon agree ojr tend to agree with the Kol in eighteen characters 
and diverge in five ; the Bhuiya agree or tend to agree with the Kol in sixteen 
characters and diverge in seven ; while the Munda agree or tend to agree with 
Kol in fifteen characters and diverge in eight. 

A comparison was made of the Poulayan, Pollachi, and Kadar with the Kol 
for examining the affiliations of the three southern groups. These were further 
compared with the Senoi for determining if the divergences of the three groups 
from the Kol were taking place in a known direction or were of independent 
nature. In the first place we eliminated four of the twenty characters, viz., 
Length br. Ind., Breadth ht. Ini., Sag. Occ. Ind. and Upp. fac. Ind. in which 
all the groups showed similar tendencies. In five of the remaining sixteen 
characters, the Kol stood out from all the other groups, viz., Sag. Fr. occ. Ind, 
(with the Poulayan conforming to the basis). Sag. Par. occ. Ind., Par. Sag. arc 
Ind., Occ. Sag. arc. Ind. (with the Pollachi conforming to the basis) and Jugo- 
fr. Ind. In eleven characters some of the groups deviated from the basis in 
the same sense as the Rol, while one or several of the others deviated oppositely, 

46—10 
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There were several characters in which one of the groups stood out from 
the others under comparison. Of these the Kadar had the largest number, 
viz.. Length ht. Ind., Sag. Fr. par. Ind. and Long. Cr. fac. Ind. As the tendency 
of the Poulayan to exceed the basis group in Trs. Fr. par. Ind. in the same sense 
as the Kadar (with the other groups deviating in the minus direction) is negli- 
gible, this index is also to be mentioned in this connexion. The Senoi stood 
out from the other groups in Orb. Ind. 

We thus had six characters in which more than one group was found diverg- 
ing from the KoL These were Hor. cirm. ht. Ind. and Nas. Ind. in which the 
Poulayan and Senoi deviated in the same sense ; Fr. Sag. arc Ind. and Sag. Par. 
Ind., in which the Poulayan, Kadar and Senoi deviated in the same sense ; Sag. 
Fr. Ind. in which the Pollachi and the Senoi deviated in the same sense and 
Trs. Cr. fac. Ind. in which the Senoi, Pollachi and Poulayan (slightly indicated), 
deviated in the same sense. In the five characters in which the Kol stood out 
from the other groups, the association of the latter with Senoi was also clear 
except for Poulayan in Sag. Fr. occ. Ind. and Pollachi in Occ. Sag. arc Ind., 
the two groups corresponding to the basis. 

The comparison disclosed therefore the more or less marked tendency of 
the Kadar, Poulayan and Pollachi to diverge from the Kol in the direction of 
the Senoi.' This tendency seems to be most marked in Poulayan, while the 
Kadar show a few independent divergences. 

The significance of the relative deviations. 

The preceding analysis of the two series of relative deviations points to the 
close affinities of the Fergusson, Wedda and Kol in respect of craniological charac- 
ters compared. The a^nities between the Fcrguss9n, Wedda and Rajput skulls 
have been already pointed out by Muller who instituted a comparison of their 
morphological and metric characters. From his study of the **Abweichungs- 
diagramms** of the three groups he concludes : *‘Der Verlauf der drei mittleren 
Variationslinien zeigt einmal, davss zunachst unter den Gruppen selbst nahe 
verwandtschaftliche Beziehungen bestehen, sodann kommen aber auch wieder 
die engen Beziehungen der drei Gruppen zu den WeddaschMeln von Ceylon 
zum Ausdruck. Mithin kann gesagt werden, dass in der Bevolkerung von Raj- 
putana (Zentral Indien) und Nepal sowie in Seran und Normanby—Fergusson 
ein dolichokephales Kleinwuchselement steckt, das den Wedda von Ceylon 
entspricht.” The same element is represented in the Kol perhaps in a purer 
form, though we would not say the ^ame of all the Kol population of Anterior 
India. The limited scope of our work, however, does not permit us to trace 
the affinities of the widely distributed race whose scattered fragments we have 
in the populations under discussion nor to study the nature of the variations 
that are found between its numerous members outside our Fatherland. 

Rivet, Les pc6aniens. Jour* Asiatique^ 1933, PP* 235*236.- CL 
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Nevertheless the divergences of the Kol, Wedda and Fergusson from one 
another assume a peculiar significance when we find that similar ter^ lejcics are 
present in some of the Anterior Indian tribes. If one of them differ from the 
Kol or the Wedda in some craniological character or characters, that by itself 
can not be evidence of miscegenation in that tribe ; there may be other groups 
far away who may show genetically the same characters. One must however 
reckon with the possibility that such resemblances may be of independent origin. 
There is at the same time no reason to believe that the ancestors of the present 
day ‘'Binnen-Weddas'* and the Keonjhar Kols did not normally possess a certain 
degree of variability among themselves. 

One aspect of this variability at least is illustrated by some of the divergences 
of the Kol. For example, they are not so dolichocephal as the Wedda. The 
same could be said of several other Anterior Indian tribes. As Martin pointed 
out : “Audi die Kymotrichen Vorder-Indicns haben nicht durchweg die gleiche 
Kopfform, obwohl ^ allerdings eine leichte Dolichokephalie und Mesokephalie 
vorzuherrschen scheint. So wird, um nur einige Zahlen zu nennen, der L. B. 
I.-der Yeruva mit 73.6, derjenige der Paniyan mit 74.0, der Irula mit 75.8 
angegeben” (1905).®® In the same sense is the tendency to have low faces 
(Euryen) noticed in some of the tribes, though not always so pronounced as in 
the Kol, Munda and Kadar ; also the tendency to have medium high orbita, 
(close to the lower limit of Mesokonch). 

Another due to the nature of these normal variations is offered by the 
Paniyan. In comparing the deviations of this tribe with those of the Wedda 
from-the Negro basis, it was found that some of its divergences from the Wedda 
are also represented in the other tribes, mostly in the Oraon and Munda. An 
examination of the deviations of the Paniyan, Oraon and Santal from the Negro 
basis, and likewise the deviations of the Paniyan, Oraon and Kol from the 
Wedda basis showed that the Paniyan had similar tendencies as the more 
northern groups in respect of a large number of characters. A possible explana- 
tion of their divergences from the Wedda compared to the Negro basis lies in 
their inbred character That there is considerable affinity otherwise between 
the northern and southern tribes was apparent in the comparisons of the devia- 
tions of the Bhuiya and Pollachi, and the Santal and Kadar from the Negro 
basis. These groups were of course specially selected for such comparison and 


Schlaginhaufen, O.— Schadel aus; dem nordwestlichen Siam. Amer. Jour. Phys.. 
Anthrop. XXVI, 1940, pp, 367-368, abstract in Anthrops. XXXV-VI, 1940-41, p. 

403- 

66. Martin, R. ; op, cit p. 1035. 

67. Macfarlane, E. W. E. Blood-Group Distribution in India with special 
reference to Bengal, Jourfi, of Genetics, XXXVI, 1338, pp. 225-237. 
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serve only to illustrate the convergent tendencies of the variations prevailing in 
the north as well as in the south. 

Yet another kind of variation is noticed in the Poulayan. In comparing ii\e 
deviations of the Paniyan and the Poulayan from the Negro basis we noticed 
that while both groups shared a number of similar tendencies with the Wedda, 
there are a number of characters in respect of which they behave to each other 
and to the Wedda in such a manner that where one of them agrees or tends to 
agree with the Wedda, the other diverges away. It was also found that the 
divergences of the Paniyan from the Wedda mentioned above corresponded 
to similar divergences from the Wedda noticeable in other groups but none in 
the Poulayan, Among the divergences of the Poulayan from the Wedda consi- 
dered from the Negro basis w^erc a number which had their correspondence in 
the Kadar, Senoi, PoUachi, Fergusson, besides Santal, Bhuiya and Munda among 
the northern groups. In the comparison of the deviations of the Poulayan, 
Pollachi, Kadar with Kol and Senoi, we found after elimination of all the 
characters in which the three southern groups agreed or tended to agree with 
Kols, five characters in which all diverged from Kols and six characters in which 
two or three groups diverged commonly from the Kols. In these eleven charac- 
ters, the Senoi were clearly associated with the groups diverging from the Kol, 
above all with the Poulayan. The Kadar showed some independent divergences 
from the Kol in addition to a number of tendencies commonly shared with the 
Senoi. This, in addition to the fact that no single group diverged from the 
Kol in all the characters and also that the number of characters in which all 
the groups diverged commonly from Kol, suggests that the Poulayan, Pollachi 
and Kadar are differentiating along individual lines in the direction of the Senoi, 
the Kadar only less so. A consideration of the deviations of the Poulayan, 
Senoi and Wedda from the Negro basis also suggests the same probability, 
besides indicating that the Senoi may have differentiated in the same manner. 

A study of the deviations of the Oraon, Bhuiya, Munda and Santal from the 
Wedda basis and comparison with similar deviations of the Kol indicated the 
affinities of the Oraon, Bhuiya and Munda in respect of a large number of 
characters with the Kol, while the Santal showed more divergences. A com- 
parison of the deviations of the Paniyan, Oraon and Santal and those of Santal 
and Kadar from the Negro basis indicated closer affinities between the Santal and 
the southern groups considered. The deviations of the Oraon and Paniyan com- 
pared with those of the Kol from the Wedda basis showed more similarities 
between the Oraon and Kol than between Oraon and Paniyan, though both 
Oraon and Paniyan agree in a large number of characters with Kol. This 
corroborates Turner, who from his study of the same Oraon, Munda, Bhuiya 
and the Kol crania (besides a number of others) concluded as follows: 
ing, therefore, from the characters of the skull one draws the conclusion that 
is no difference of motpent in the form and proportions of this part of 
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the skeleton between ther Dravidian and Kolarlan tribes and support is given to 
the view of their essential structural unity as advocated by Mr. Risley."®® 

Variation in the EasHentral and the Southern Tribes, 

Comparison with the Wedda, Kol and Fergusson crania indicated certain 
more or less marked divergences both in the Northern or East-central arid the 
Southern groups in respect of the cranial characters considered.^® There is 
no reason to conclude that all these divergences are due to one and the same 
cause. In the case of the Paniyan, prolonged isolation and inbreeding, which 
appear to have affected their blood group distribution, may be held responsible 
for its divergences from Wedda and Kol. We can not say the same of the 
Santals. W^e recall Roller's concluding remarks on the affinities of the Santal 
crania : “Trotz der sehr geringen Schadelzahl ergibt sich unzweifclhaft dass bei 
den Santal cin primitives Rassen-elemcnt vorkommt, wenn nicht vorherrscht, 
das viele Merkmale der “austromelanesischcn Rasse” P. Sarasins, bezw. des aus- 
traliformen Rassenkreises im Sinne von G. Sergi, B. Rivet, V. Lebzelter und 
Andercn in abgeschwachtcr Auspragung zeigt. Daneben ist der Einfluss der 
*'Ostmediterranen” bezw. “indiden" (v. Eickstedt) Rasse deutlich, wie dies bei 
einem Primitivstamni, der weitgehende Biiidungen mit der indo-arischen Kultur 
eingegangen ist, kaum anders zu erwarten war." That other East central abori- 
ginial peoples have been similarly exposed to Indo-Aryan culture from ancient 
times is suggested by references to the Munda in the Mahabharata, III, 253. 
15243 (Calcutta), \'l, 56.2410 and the Vayiipurana 45.123.^® From the not un- 
certain testimony of recent miscegenation among the Oraons, Mundas, Gonds 
etc. {ante), it is tempting to conclude that the divergences of the Santals and 
other East-Central aborigines from the Wedda-Kol-Fergusson are due to mixo- 
variation arising from crossings with other races. The high relief of the root 
of the nose and the nasal skeleton from the facial plane of Muller's Rajput 


68. Turner, Sir Wm.— O/z. cit. 

69. The divergences between the northern and southern aborigines are so 
strong in other characters, that in his interpretation of the Coefficients of Racial 
Likeness Guha speaks of two distinct factors ^n the two groups, besides the 
Negrito in the South. He designates the northern aborigines as "Nisadic," who 
are ‘‘lighter in skin-colour, less prognathic and having supraorbital ridges not so 
stoutly developed" as the second factor among the southern aborigines. In 
the latter, "slightly taller, darker in skin-colour, m.ore prognathic with stoutly 
developed supra-orbital ridges,” lie recognises a distinctly "Australoid strain." 
The divergences between the northern and southern tribes in respect of cranial 
characters may prove to be another aspect of essentially the same phenomenon.— 
Guha, B. S. : The Racial Affinities of the People of India, XVP Congr. Int. d'An- 
throp*, Bruxelles, 1935 (i 93 ^)* 

70. ^ If^vi, S. : loc\ cit. 
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skull no. 1274 from Narsinghpur (see photograph on p. 264) suggests that like 
the Santal, the Rajput series is not entirely free from the same East-Mediterra- 
nean strain. “Rajput"’ is not a tribal designation, but characterises an ethnic 
group composed of diverse racial elements. Almost certainly the skulls in 
question belonged to issues of Rajput wanderers from matings with the older 
settled population, perhaps the aborigines. Why then do the Rajput crania 
stand closer to the Kol than the Santal ? We can only conclude that more 
light is necessary on the East-central aborigines before the mystery can be solved. 

With the divergences of the southern tribes, viz., the Pollachi, Kadar and 
above all the Poulayan, though the possibility of miscegenation is not ruled out, 
we are definitely on the track of another phenomenon. Two of the above 
tribes, viz., the Kadar and Poulayan, have been claimed to contain a “submerged” 
Negrito strain in mixture with a primitive dolichocephalic race. (facte 
Guha at length : “I have drawn attention elsewhere"^ to the presence of frizzly 
hair among the Kadars of Perambiculam and Vellaripallam. During my 
enquiries in the interior of the Cochin and the adjoining Anaimalais hills, I 
found 14 individuals among the Kadars and 1, among the Pullayans with un- 
mistakably frizzly hair .... It may therefore be presumed that the remnants 
of the Negrito race now found among the Semangs and the Andamanese, were 
much more widely spread at one time and extended well into the Indian conti- 
nent— a teyr survivals being still seen in isolated ‘pockets’ such as among the 

Kadars of Perambiculam and the Pullayans of the adojoining hills 

Lapicque carried out some extremely interesting investigations among the 
Kadars, Malasers and Pullayans in the Anaimalais hills .... when he visited 
two Kadar settlements and measured 32 adult men and 24 adult women [1903- 
04]. His researches convinced him that the existence of “une race negre pri- 
mitive” among these people is incontestable.^^ Accepting the definition of 
Quatrefages, however that the negritos are brachycephalic he remarks, “J’arrivais 
alors a la conception d‘une race negre primitive voisine des Negritos, mais dis- 
tincte par I’indice cephalique dolichoc^phale” [1905]. In my notes published 
in Nature in 1928-29 referred to before I stated that though the mean Cephalic 
Index of the Kadars was dolichocephalic among the individuals with frizzly 
hair there was a marked tendency for a rise in the index to mesorrhiny [? mesoce- 
phaly] as shown by two individuals having 77.34 and 79.2^ as the values of their 
index which in my opinion indicated that the basis of this negrito type was proba- 
bly brachycephalic or at least meso,— as in the Semangs (mean C. I. 7. 9), but large 
admixture with a primitive dolichocephalic race had affected the general shape 


71. Guha, B. S. : Negrito Racial Strain in India, Nature, May 19, 1928 
and June 22, 1929. 

72. Lapicque, L: Note sommaire sur une mission ethnologique dans le Sud 
rind^t Bull du Museum d*HUtoir$ Naturelle^f JJ, J^aris, 1905, pp, 285^285. 
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of the head. To the same admixture was probably also due the long spirals 
now seen among most of the Kadars and Pulayans with frizzly hair, in two 
individuals .... short spirals similar to 7 z' instead of 'g* of Martin's scheme 
were noticed. At the present day these Negritos are found to be closely similar 
to the Melanesian type both in hair and head form, but judging from the 
presence of two men with short spirals and higher Cephalic Index, it would 
seem that the original type was not probably unlike that of the Semangs and 
the Andamanese. . 

Unfortunately, owing to the war conditions, the only statement of Prof, 
Lapicque on this problem we have access to is an extract quoted by Thurston. 
It was published in 1906 and runs as follows : 

“Dans les montagnes des Nilghirris et d’Antmale, situees au coeur de la 
contree dravidienne, on a signalc depuis longtemps des petits sauvages crepus, 
qu’on a memo pense pouvoir, sur des documents insuffisants, identifier avec les 
negritos. En realite, il n’existe pas dans ces montagnes, ni probablement nulle 
part^dans I’lndc, un temoin dc la race primitive comparable, comme purete, 
aux Andemanais, ni meme aux autres Negritos. Ce que I’on trouve la e'est 
simplement, mais e'est fort precieux, une population metisse qui continue au 
dela du Paria la serie generale de Plndc. Au bord de la foret vierge ou dans 
les collines partiellement defrichees, il y a des castes demi-Parias, demi-sauvages. 

La hierarchic sociale les classe au-dessous du Paria Eh bien, dans 

ces groupes, les chcvelurcs sont en general frisees, et on en observe quelques- 
unes qu’on pent meme appeler crepues. On a done le moyen dc prolonger par 
I’imagination la serie des castes indiennes jusqu'au type primitif qui etait (nous 

n’avons plus qu’un pas a faire pour le recons tru ire), un Negre Nous 

sommes arrives a reconstituer les traits negres d’un type disparu en prolongeant 
une serie graduee de metis. Par la meme methode nous pouvons determiner 
theorlquement la forme du cr^nc de ce type. Avec une assez grande certitude, 
je crois pouvoir affirmer, apres de nombreuses mesures systematiques, que le 
negre primitif de I’lnde ^tait sousdolicho-cephale avec un indice voisin 75 ou 
76.*^^ Sa taille, plus difficile a preciser, car les conditions de vie modifient ce 
caractere, devait etre petite, plus haute pourtant que celle des Andamanais. 
Quant au nom qu’il convient. de lui attribuer, la discussion des faits, sociaux 
et linguistiques, sur lesquels est fondee la notion de dravidien, permet d’etablir 
que ce n^gre 6tait antdrieur aux dravidiens ; 41 faut done I’appeler PrMravidien, 


73. Guha, B. S. : Op. cit., 1935, pp. t-li. 

74. SousdolichoUphale or Siib-dolichocephaly is the principal group of 
mesocephals ranging from 75.0 to 77.76, in use chiefly in the French school and 
also the Russian.— Martin, R, : Lehrbuch d. Anthropologic, II. Jena, 1928, 
p. 649, 
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ou, si nous voulons lui donner un nom qui ne soil pas relatif h une autre popula* 
tion, on pent Tappeler Negre 

Prof. Lapicque then leaves us in no doubt that he found no negrito 
population, in purity, comparable to the Andamanese and other negritos, but 
only a ''metisse'* population, half savage and half Paria. From these he pro- 
ceeded to reconstitute by measurements what he considered to have been the 
Negro-Paria race, subdolichocephafic in head form (C. I. 75-76), which he 
assumed to have disappeared probably by prolonged and gradual intermixture. 
Of 23 Kadars measured by Thurston with an average C. 1 . of 72.9, varying from 69 
to 80, only one reached 80. Nineteen Kadar c? measured by Cipriani yielded 
and average C. I, of 72,6, varying from 69.6 to 76.7 ; also 12 Kadar ^ measured 
by the same investigator with an average C. I. of 73.2 varied between 69 and 
77.6 In the 59 cases of Kadars on record, there is no segregation of brachy- 
cephaly and there docs not seem to be any in Guha’s Kadar scries. Guhas 
Kadar data, the publication of which is eagerly awaited, may be expected to 
disclose whether among the head forms prevailing in this tribe there is any 
brachymorph type, ^vhich could be regarded as intrusive and associated with the 
Negritos. Meanwhile it should be mentioned that the occurrence of a few 
individuals, brachyccphalic according to Length br. Ind. of the head or the 
skull, among the Kadar and Poulayan would not necessarily prove the exis- 
tence of a submerged . Negrito strain. Australian crania have been recorded 
with brachyccphalic Indices, c. g. a female with C. 1 . 81.8 (Poch) and another 
of the same sex from Queensland, with C. I. 81.4 (Hrdli^ka), which are other- 
wise purely Australid. Gerhardt points to a typical Wedda skull (no. 30 in 
F. Sarasin's newly completed data) with C. I. 79.8 ; and the Rajput skull no. 
1276 with C. I. of 77.8, which would correspond to 81 and 79 respectively in 
the living and thus reach or cross tlie range of brachycephaly.^® Populations 
with an average C. I. of 75 or 76 would naturally contain some brachyccphalic 
individuals within its range of variation, c. g, 24 Poulayans measured by Thurs- 
ton with mean C. I. of 76.3 and varying 72.3-83. Unless nature can be shown to 
abhor races or varieties with mesoceplialic averages, there is no need to regard 
brachyccphalic individuals with their range of variation as evidence of misce- 
genation with a race or population having a brachycepltalic average, provided 
of course miscegenation is not otherwise indicated. * , 

Meanwhile the significance of pur own data should not be overlooked. In 
our analysis of the deviation of the Poulayan, Pollachi, Kadar, Senoi and Kol 


75. Lapicque, L. Les N^gres d'Asie, et la race Negre en general. Rev. 
Scient. VI. Juli, 1906, cited by Thurston, E, in Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India, I. Madras, 1909, pp. xlviii-idx, 

76. Gerhardt, K, : Zur Frage Brachykephalie und Schadelform, Zeitschr, 
i ^orphol* u. Anthropol, XXXVII, 1938, pp. 277-489. 
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from the Wedda basis we found a number of characters in which the Poulayan, 
Pollachi and Kadar diverged from the Kol and deviated from the Wedda in the 
same sense as the Senoi. We found also a few characters in which the Kadiat 
diverged from the Kol independently of the Senoi. In comparing the deviations 
of the Poulayan, Senoi and Wedda from the Negro basis we found that -Senoi 
and Wedda deviated in the same sense in twelve of the seventeen characters 
compared ; Senoi and Poulayan deviated in the same sense in eleven characters 
and diverged in six; while Poulayan and Wedda deviated in the same sense in ten 
characters, diverging in seven. It is noteworthy, however, that both Wedda 
and Senoi are Kymotrichous groups, while some at least of the Kadar and Pou- 
layan have frizzly ( ? lockerkraus) hair. 

In his comparison of the affinities and divergences of the Wedda and the 
Senoi, Martin (1905) pointed out that the two agreed in stature, skin colour, 
hair from etc., but there were differences in body proportions and in some signifi- 
cant details of skull form, viz., the strong development of the glabella, a relatively 
flat forehead, flat vertex, steep build of the sidewalls and the relatively unpro- 
nouifced development of the part of the cranium lying behind the plane of the ears 
—characters which are typical of the Wedda skull and are absent in the Senoi. 
These are according to him exactly the characters in which the Wedda approach 
the different forest and hill tribes of Anterior India, while the Senoi on the 
other hand line up with the south-east Asiatic forms. Martin concludes : Ich 
finde fiir die vorhin erwahnte Tatsache nur eine einzige Erklarung. Wenn die 
Haarform, wie man heute annimmt [Virchow, 1896], wirklich das sich sfm zahes- 
ten vererbende Merkmal darstellt und wenn daher die beiden Rassen in der 
Tat genetisch zusammengehoren, dann muss die eine oder andere Gruppe durch 
irgendwelch'e tins verborgene Einfliisse in den erwahnten Charakteren abgean- 
dert worden scin. Dabei braucht man noch nicht einmal an Mischung zu den- 
ken ; es kann sich die extremere, gleichsam prononziertere Schadelform der 
Wedda auch durch Jahrtausende wahrende Inzucht in einem abgeschlossenen, 
gleichformigen Milieu herausgebildet haben. Wahrscheinlicher ist aber viellei- 
cht, dass sich die Senoi umgestaltet haben, weil der strengweddaische Typus 
sich noch in viel grosseren Verbreitung finde t. Es wird iibrigens keine der 
beiden Gruppen heute mehr genau den Typus der Grundform reprasentieren, 
von der sie ausgegangen sind. Machen wir also diese Annahme, so kdnnen wir 
auch die Senoi zu der grossen weddaischen, d. h. vor-dravidischen Menschen- 
gruppe Indiens rechnen.’"^’’ 

The problem of classifying the Senoi was only -one of the problems that 
Martin had come upon in his research tour in the Malay Peninsula. With his 
flair for observing and classifying phenomena, the great savant noticed another 
series of affinities which have ultimately revolutionised the fundamental concepts 
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of modern raciology. His comparison of the Length hr. Ind., Length^auricular 
ht. Ind., Total fac. Ind., Nas. Ind., body height and body proportions of the 
Senoi and the Semang led to the discovery of no characteristic divergence between 
the two ; the only real differences lay in liair-form and skin-colour. He observed : 
“So sind wir jedenfalls einstweilen gleichsam an einem toten Punkt angelangt und 
werden zu einer prinzipiellen Entscheidung gedrangt, ob wir der Haarform oder 
der Kopf- und Gesichtsform die grossere Bedeutung fiir die Rassendiagnose zuer- 
kennen wollen. Je nach dem die Antwort auf diese Frage ausfallt, muss natiir- 
lich die systematische Stellung der Semang zu den Senoi eine grundverschiedene 
werden. In friiheren Zeiten wiirde man sich wohl einstimmig fiir die grossere 
Bedeutung der Kopfform ausgesprochen haben, heute werden sich mehr Stim- 
men zu Gunsten der Haarform geltend machen. Einzelne Forscher neigten zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten bald mehr der einen, bald mehr der Anderen AuflEassung 
zu, so Virchow, der friiher den Schadelmassen fiir die Rassendiagnose die gross te 
Bedantung zuschrieb, wahrend er spater, gerade anlasslich der Untersuchung des 
Blandashaares, den Haarcharakter ftlr die FeststcHung der Rassenverwandt- 
schaft in erste Linie stellte.*'*® 

Martin himself was of opinion that the knowledge of the effects of crossing 
and mixture acquired at his time did not suffice for a definitive answer to the 
question— to which of the characters, hair form or head and facial form, decisive 
significance should be attributed for racial diagnosis. 

This difficulty has been overcome to-day by the mutation hypothesis of 
Martin’s pupil, E. Fischer. According to this hypothesis the brachycephaly factor 
and the spiral hair factor are independent of each other. Fischer writes : “The 
mutation which led to the formation of a spirally winding hair from out of the 
smooth made its appearance there, where the [African] negrid stem constituted 
itself as such. It seems to me that this factor multiplied itself twice within this 
stem (alleles) viz., at the origin of the Bushmen and at the possibly parallel 
origin of die Central African pygmies. In the stem of the Australids, I conceive 
the Negritos (Semang, Andamanese, Philippinos) as distinguished by the self- 
same hair-mutation from the Weddids. Such a mutation appearing indepen- 
dently for the second time brought into existence the Papua Melanesians, and 
for the third time the Tasmanians. In the stem of the Europids, it did not comet 
to an independent group formation ; nevertheless it did qot appear altogether 
seldom in individuals. Finally in the Mongoloid stem it did not appear at all.”^® 

It seems probable that among the Kadar and the Poulayan, members of the 
Weddid (Fischer) branch of the Australid stem, the same spiral factor is appear- 
ing independently by mutation. Only when we know to what percentage the 
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Kadar and Poulayan are distinguished by “lockerkraus” hair could we say if 
this is a mass phenomenon at all. (According to Guha thfs seems to be gradually 
dying out.) It is significant that this mutation is appearing in groups more or 
less resembling the Senoi or diverging from the Kol and the Wedda in respect 
of certain cranial characters in the direction of the Senoi, who stand close to 
the Semang of “lockerkraus’' hair. The probability that the frizzly hair of 
the Kadar and Poulayan is a mutation and not due to miscegenation with a 
proper ulotrichous negrito race is strengthened by the fact that the Weddids 
(Fischer) or Proto-australoids (Guha) resemble them in many respects, quite 
apart from craniological characters. The latter are described by Guha as ‘*a 
dark short-statured type with long head and broad flat nose. The stature is 
not so short as that of the Negritos but the skin colour is much the same, vary- 
ing from tawny to dark chocolate brown. In the shape of the nose and the face 
there is no appreciable difference, there being the same tendency in the face to 
project forwards, and in both, the lips are thick and often everted. What dis- 
tinguishes the latter, however, from the Negritos is the form of the hair which 
in general is wavy and sometimes curly but never frizzly.”®^^ 

One question still remains to clear up I It is clear that in the Kadar and 
Poulayan the brachycephaly factor has Jiot mutated along with the spiral hair 
factor, or docs not at least constitute a mass phenomenon. What then do their 
divergences from the Kol and Wedda in respect of cranial characters noticed 
above signify ? They must have changed, as Martin presumed in the case of 
the Senoi, from the Weddas ! But what sort of a change I Doe*s it affect 
the gcnetical character of the populations concerned? Or should we presume 
the change to be due to environmental influences operating within the range 
of reaction of the hereditary characters, as Fischer presumes in the case of South 
German brachycephaly.®^ Here further material is needed before a definite 
conclusion can be arrived at. 

Rdsume. 

1. In the preceding discussion of Macfarlane and Sarkar's attempt at classify- 
ing a number of Indian aboriginal tribes into two Dravidian speaking races 
and another race or population of Mundari speakers we have shown that the 
anthropometric data used by the authors was not reliable in several instances, 
and that the nature of variations which occur normally within members of the 
same race or group had not been ^taken into account. 

2 . Quite apart from the question whether blood-group data could be em- 
ployed for racial classification where small populations socially grouped in tribes, 
living more or less in isolation, wandering about from time to time and in some 
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cases exposed to miscegenation are concered, the interpretation of the blood-group 
'data was sometimes open to question. In some cases when a tribe (or a frag-' 
ment of a tribe) showed any marked rise in B%. miscegenation has been taken 
to be the cause though no evidence has been put forward to show that miscegena- 
tion the cause. In the case of the East-central tribes, Dravidian- or Mundari- 
speakers, no attention has been paid to the available evidence of miscegenation. 
While we do not naturally take for granted that the blood-groups of the tribes 
in question have been affected by miscegenation, an investigation of the blood- 
groups of the neighbouring populations would have set all doubts at rest. 
With such an investigation unaccomplished, and without eliminating the possibi- 
lity of the Mundari-speakers’ having been affected in their blood-group distri- 
bution by miscegenation with neighbouring populations, it was an error of me- 
thodology to seek to trace their affinities with the Mon-Khmer-speakers. Fur- 
ther, in tracing these resemblances, the ethnic affinities of 4he Mundari-speakers 
and the Mon-Khmer-speaking populations, w'hose blood-group distributions 
are claimed to be similar, were not taken into account. 

3. An analysis of craniometric data from certain tribes was made. The 
samples were very small, but there were indications of a basic element represented 
among the Wedda-Kol and Fergusson (D’Entrecasteaux archipelago) series, to 
which the others were more or less similar in some respects and from which 
they diverged. The divergences in the East central groups may be due to mis- 
cegenation, but this can not be taken for granted. The significant divergences in 
the south occurred in three groups, two of which showed frizzly hair, probably 
due to mutation of the spiral hair factor. The divergences in the cranial charac- 
ters are not due to mutation of the brachycephaly factor, and it is not known if 
they imply any genetical change in the population. The attempt to explain 
the diversities of the blood-group distribution of the Anterior Indian aboriginal 
tribes by assuming a number of races is unjustified. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Baini Prashad, Director, 2 . S. I., and Dr. B. S. 
Guha, anthropologist to the Z. S. I., for allowing us to work in their laboratory 
and study their collection of skulls ’, we are also in the debt of Prof. Paul Rivet 
and Prof. L. Lapicque of the University of Paris for allowing one of us 
(Chatterji) to study the collection of Kadar, Poulayan, Paniyan and Pollachi 
skulls collected by the latter during his research tour in South India in 1903-4 ; 
our thanks are further due to Principal M. N, Bose of the Carmichael Medical 
College, Calcutta, for allowing one of us (his pupil Mitra) to work in his labora- 
tory on his collection of skulls. 



HINDU ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 
(Continued from p. 182). 


By P. K. Acharya. 


^ Pillars, as stated above, are the regulator of an architectural com- 
position. They supply both stability and beauty to a structure. Thus 
in architectural buildings columnar treatment is considered the chief 
feature. This is proved both in theory and practice both in India 
and other countries. In the Manasara details of various types of 
pillars, their bases, pedestals, capitals, entablature and the ornaments 
are referred to in detail. In our ancient monuments pillars of such 
beauty and success have been found that interested historians have been 
at pains to prove that they must have been imported either from Persia 
or Greece and Rome. 


The next remarkable feature of all architectural buildings, not 
only in India but all over the world, is variously known as the dome, 
tower, spire of 8ikhara. It is like in human body the Head of a build- 
ing. As human beings cannot be recognised without the face, simi- 
larly no headless building can be properly called an architec- 
tural structure. It is common knowledge that the dome is the most 
distinguishing feature of mosques, the spire of Churches, and the 
i^ikhara of temples. But it is also to be noted that that feature is not 
limited to religious buildings alone. Dwelling houses, palaces, and pub- 
lic buildings are equally furnished with their head in the tiniest shape 
of a tower, dome, spire or ^ikhara. The tiniest of a Hindu temple, 
a Muslim mosque and a Christian church can boast of its remarkable 


head. Indeed the philosophy of life and the cultural and artistic attain- 
ments of a people are clearly indicated by the shape, design and work- 
manship of the top portions of their religious and civil buildings. The 
sharply ended spire and 5ikhara point to the infiniteness of the god 
of worship whose image in some form is contained within the body 


proper. 




■ The inside arrangements of artistic buildings are no less remark- 
able. For a tropical country like India roofs and terraces around the 
Sikhara, balconies and Verandahs together with their railings of various 


designs serve the double purpose of utility and beauty. Both in the 
Manasara and in the extant Hindu buildings Verandahs and balconies 


are very remarkable. 
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Similarly the steps and staircases add beauty, comfort and dignity 
to -a house. The wonderful flights of steps which were constructed 
for cHmbing hills, ghats at rivers, seas and tanks, are a remarkable feature 
of Hindu Architecture. In the standard treatise as well as in epics 
and other branches of literature references to stately sopdna (step) are 
met with. The hand rails of the staircases terminating at both ends 
with various designs add charm to the whole building. The hand 
rails for staircases and for Verandahs and balconies as well as the para- 
pets at the roof seem to have supplied the idea of the famous Buddhist 
railings which from the fifth century B. C. developed into a separate class 
of architectural objects. The railings at Sanchi, Bharahut, Bodhgaya 
and other places are well known. 

The situation of doors and windows in the period of the Vastu- 
4astra imply the internal safety and security on the one hand and the 
scientific and aesthetic taste on the other. Various practices appear 
to have been in vogue as regards the position of the doors in dwelling 
houses or rooms and in the public temples, halls, palaces and mansions. 
Many authorities have denied doors in the middle of the front walls 
of bed rooms, etc., while such doors for kitchen and public buildings 
were specially emphasised.' 

The architectural ornaments are known as movtldings. In Hindu 
architecture these basic mouldings number as many as forty-seven.® 
Thus we have a very large variety of ornaments in our buildings, al- 
though plain buildings were also known and practised. The result 
of Hindu ornamentation may be illustrated by a brief reference to the 
Piprahwa stupa of the fifth century and the Konarak temple known as 
the black Pagoda on the coast of Orissa built in the ninth century A.D. 
and partly modified in the thirteenth century, and the Hoysale^vara 
temple at Halebid, Mysore state. " 

Within the limited space of this article there is hardly any room to 
make even a brief reference to the articles of furniture, which, in archi- 
tecture, form an important part. Of course nothing except the stone 
beds of the Buddhist monks remain intact. But we have extensive refer- 
ence, as early as the Vedas and the Buddhist scriptures, to sacrificial 
seats, raised seat for councillors, wooden seat, low, rectangular, polished 
carved, painted, wooden bench, priestly seats, royal and divine thrones 
of various kinds, mats, cushions, pillows, and coverlets of various Uinds, 
nuptial bed and beds of various Icinds, made of wood, heavy and strong, 
with four feet, embroidered and inlaid with straps of leather in the 
middle. In the Buddhist literature and Vastu-iastras further details 
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are available/ The standard treatise, the Manasara Vastusastra, has de- 
voted twenty chapters out of a total of seventy to sculptures. There 
is in this a masterly classification of all images. In addition to the 
images of all gods and goddesses belonging to the Brahmans, Jains and 
Buddhists, there is a full description of statues of great personages and 
images of various Animals and birds. The basis of the wonderful classi- 
fication is a clever device known as the Talamana. There are twelve 
chief varieties of this, each of which may again be divided into the 
large, intermediate and small type. According to this device the total 
height of an image is determined by the length of its head. Thus in 
the eight tala system which is applicable to the image of an average 
man the total height should be eight times its head. Fish etc., are 
measured in one tala, birds in two talas, Kinnaras (mythical beings with 
human body and horse’s head) in three talas, Bhutas (goblins) in four 
. talas, Ganeks (mythical being with human body and elephant’s head), 
tigers etc. in six talas, certain sages, Yaksas etc. in seven talas, certain 
sages and ordinary human beings in eight talas, devotees, certain sages 
and Danavas and goddesses etc, in nine talas, Hindu gods, Buddha, 
Jina, etc. in ten talas, gods of certain category in eleven talas, and 
Raksasas (fiends) in tweh^e talas. 

About the actual existence and illustration of these rules enuncia- 
ted in the Silpasastras there need be no doubt. The stories of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabrarata are beautifully illustrated ip stone- 
sculptures in the famous Kailasa temple at Ellura. Many Pauranic 
stories are canned in stone at the Belur temples in Mysore, The Boro- 
budur temple in Java contains in stone sculptures not only images of 
Buddha and of Buddhist mythology but also of various scenes of civil 
life of the locality.® 


7 . For details see the writer’s Elements of Hindu Culture, pp. 80-83. 
Indian Architecture, pp. 15-16, 89-63, 65-70. 

Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad, pp. 59'68> 73'7.5‘ 

8 . See writer’s Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad, p. 357 . 




HINDU IDEAL OF LIFE 

(according to the Srautasutras) 
By Batakrishna Ghosh. 


What a people does in relation to its gods must always be one 
clue, and perhaps the safest, to what it thinks . — Jane Harrison. 


The Srautasutras present in a rationalised form the great sacrificial . 
cult dating at least from the Indo-lranian age but further developed 
and elaborated by the Bharadvajas, Visvaxnitras, Vasisthas and other 
great priestly families in India. The Sravtta sacrifices are the exclusive 
preserve of these Brahmin priestly classes, and even when intended 
for the benefit of Kings and rich patrons had to be performed by them 
alone. The common people had little or nothing to do with the 
Srauta-sacrifices directly. Yet, everyone in the state doubtless believed 
in the profound and beneficial efficacy of these elaborate ritual cere- 
monies, which, therefore, were not without considerable influence on 

society. .. 

The Grhya ritual, as we have seen, is predominantly magical in 
spirit,— the bizarre Grhya ceremonies being themselves regarded as the 
efficient and sufficient cause of the expected results even without the 
agency of the gods (the names of gods in the Grhya mantras are hardly 
more than magic words without any personal appeal). The Srautai 
ritual, however, at least of .the Rgvedic age when the poetry of the 
mantras was still a vital and moving factor and had not degenerated 
into meaningless magic formulas, is much different. The Rgvedic 
iSrauta sacrifices may be described as ritualised prayers,— their mantras 
are actually the prayers of a primitive and virile people addressed to 
benevolent gods, and it is these gods (and not the ritual) who are r^ 
garded as the real agents in conferring gifts and blessing[s on the 
ficer. But then, already in the B^gveda, there are passages which 
clearly suggest that the gods themselves were thought of as unable ttf 
resist the compelling persuatioh of the §rauta-sacrifices 1^ So, if the 
Grhya ritual is on the whole penetrated by motives of direct magic. 


1, See Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda\ p. 319. Formulas used iii 
Roman religion too were regarded as possessing similar power of compelling the 
gods (see Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Rdmer, p. 333). 
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the ^rauta ritual, it must be admitted, is the embodiment of indirect 
magic at the best. Whether the Srauta-ritual in its oldest form- 
in the Indo-Iranian or still earlier times— was absolutely free from the 
magical element will never be fully ascertained. 

Everything in the Srauta sacrifices is performed by the Brahmin 
priests, the Yajamana himself having to do nothing but bestow the 
Dak§ina, observe the Samskaras such as sleeping on the ground, etc., 
and in special cases recite some mantras under the direction of the 
priests. The number of preists varies. Only the Adhvaryu is required 
for the Agnihotra. For the Agnyadheya as at new- and full-moon sacri- 
fice are required three more priests, viz. Agnidhra, Hota and Brahman. 
A fifth priest Pratiprasthata is necessary for the Caturmasya-sacrifice, 
and at the Fasubandha we have the sixth priest Maitravaruna apart from 
the §amita. But no less than sixteen priests are necessary for the highly 
complicated Soma-sacrifice. The Hota there appears with three 
assistants, namely the Maitravaruna, the Acchavaka and the Gravastut ; 
the Adhvaryu has as his assistants the Pratiprasthata, the Nesta and the 
Unneta ; the Udgata has under him the Prastota, the Pratiharta and the 
Subrahmanya ; the assistants of the Brahman are also three in number, 
viz. the Brahmanacchaipsin, the Pota and the Agnidhra. According 
to the Kausitakins a seventeenth priest Sadasya is necessary for the 
Soma-sacrifices ; his function is to supervise the whole ceremony. From 
the view-point of actual practice, however, the grouping of the priests 
is somewhat different, for the three assistants of the Brahman and one 
of the assistants of the Adhvaryu, namely the Ne§ta, are in practice 
helpers of the Hota. 

Nearly all the manual work connected with the Srauta-sacrifices 
is performed by the Adhvaryu-priests, the others have only to recite, 
chant or mutter respectively the Rk-verses, the Samans and, the Yajus- 
mantras. The Hota with his assistants is in charge of the recitation qf 
the Rk-verses, the Yajus-mantras are muttered chiefly by the Adhvaryu- 
priests, and the Samans are chanted by the Udgata and his assistants. 
Without special qualities, both inherited and acquired, no Brahmin 
can become a professional priest, nor can every m^ember of the three 
upper castes become a Yajamana at will. Both parties have to prove dieir 
bona fides before a sacrificial session is undertaken. This is necessary, 
for the Yajamana may cheat the priest in respect of Dak^ina, and the 
priests in their turn may do incalculable harm to the Yajamana by 
allowing intentional lapses in the course of ceremonies. 

A certain number of sacrifices are regarded as basic forms (pra- 
kftis) of which the rest are supposed to be mere variations (vikrtis). 
Tims the new- and full-moon sacrifices are the Prakyti of all other I||is ; 
the Agnistoma is the Fralqrti of the Dvada^ha and the Ek^as, and 
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the pvadaiaha in its turn is that of the Ahinas and Sattras, etc. Each 
sacrifice is divided into its principal (pradhdna) and auxiliary (anga) 
parts. The Pradhana constitutes the distinguishing feature of a sacri- 
fice and therefore has to vary from one sacrifice to another, but the 
Ahgas, of minor importance, are repeated in practically the same, form 
in many sacrifices. Thus the Pradhana of the full-moon sacrifice con- 
sists of the Purodasa astakapala for Agni, the Purodasa ekada^kapala 
for Agni-Soma, and the Uparnsuyaga for Visnu or Agni-Soma, etc. ; all 
else, such as the Prayajas and Anuyajas, are mere Ahgas which are of 
no importance in themselves but serve as complement to the Pradhana. 
The Ahgas of a sacrificfe are known collectively as the tantra : a single 
Tantra may serve several Pradhanas if their time and place of perfor- 
mance are the same. The 'I'antra reappears in practically the same 
form in Vikrtis, only the details varying sometimes.— The sacrificial 
offerings are of two kinds, viz. yajatis and juhotis respectively. Like 
all Homas not specifically excepted, they too are offered into the Aha- 
vamya-fire. The yajatis are offered by the Adhvaryu in standing pos- 
ture after the Puronuvakya and the Yajya, the latter ending with the 
Vasat-call ; the juhotis on the other hand are sacrificed by the Adhvaryu 
sitting with right knee bent, and the offering is accompanied only by 
Svaha-call (no Anuvakya or Yajya) ; hence the juhotis are also known 
as upaviUahomas. The Puronuvakya of the Yajati-homa is an invoca- 
tion to the deity, its Ya jya-verse (preceded by the formula ye yajdmahe ) 
referring to the offering. The .order to recite the Puronuvakya is given 
by the Adhvaryu or the Maitravaruna. In the latter case the Adhvaryu 
at first addresses to the Maitravaruna the Sampraisa “agnaye presaya’’ 
"somdya presaya”, whereupon the Maitravaruna addresses to the Hota 
the Praisa "agnaye ’nubruhi”. Before the Yajya the Adhvaryu says to 
the Agnidhra "o$m srdvdya”, and the latter replies "astu srausat”. 
Then the Adhvaryu commands the Hota to begin recitation by saying 
to him "Agniiri (Somarn etc.) yaja”, and. the latter thereupon begins 
the Yajya with the Agur-formula ye yajdmahe mentioned above. The 
seventeen mantra-syllables, namely “dsrdvaya” "astu-srausat” "yaja” "ye 
yajdmahe” and "vasat”, are regarded as a constant feature of Srauta- 
sacrlfices (see Nilakantha on MBh. XII. 47. 43). 

In the case of Soma-sacrifices the situatiom is infinitely more com- 
plex, for there we have overhand above the usual paraphernalia the 
recitations and chants of the Hota and the Udgata and their assistants. 
The three characteristics of a Soma-sacrifice are the graha (cup), the 
sastra (hymn) and the stotra (song of praise) as already mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (VIII. 1 . s- 4)* Agni§toma there are 

altogether twelve Sastras* of Hotr-priests and twelve corresponding 

$totra8 of the S|ma-singers. Of the five Sastras of the morning press- 
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ipg, two (fijya and prauga) are recited by the Hota himself and the rest 
by his assistants (hotrakas ) ; corresponding to these there are from the 
side of the Udgatr-priests the bahi^pavamdna-stotra and four Ajya- 
stotm known as dhuryas. At the midday pressing there are two Sastras 
of the Hpta (marutvatiya and niskevalya) and three of the Hotrakas ; 
corresponding to these five iSastras we have the mddhyandinapavamana- 
stgtra and four others known as prstha-stotras. At the evening pressing 
Aere are only two l§astras (vaisvadeva and agnimaruta), both recited 
by the Hota himself ; corresponding to them the two Stotras arbhava- 
pgvgmdna and agnistomasdman, the latter also known as yajndyajntya. 

The Sastras are recitations, but the Stotras are songs chanted on 
the melodies (sdmans) collected in the Sama-sarphita (the text of the 
Sy. is altogether of secondary importance, giving, as it does, only the 
words on which these melodies have to be chanted). Now, the same 
yerse can be chanted according to one melody only, or according to 
various melodies ; in the former case the SV.-verse concerned is called 
ekasdmin, and in the latter case, bahusdmin. On the other hand, the 
same melody may be chanted on different verses. The verses of the 
SV.-text have therefore often to be modified and touched up in various 
ways in actual chanting. This is done very often by Vikara, a(s when 
*'ggne” is chanted as “ogndyi” ; when “vltaye” is changed into "voyi 
toydiyi” in chanting it is Vislesana ; the word “ye” may be distended 
into “yd2$yi” by the process of Vikar§ana ; if a word of the original 
verse is uttered twice in chanting it is Abhyasa ; ungrammatical Virama 
top may be forced in this way,— thus “grndno havyaddtaye” may have to 
be chanted as “grndnoha vyaddtaye” ; most frequently however the Rk- 
yerse is accommodated to the Sama-melody through the addition of 
nieaningless Stobhas such as auhovd, hdii etc. Detailed rules about 
these modifications of texts in chanting are to be found in the Puspa- 
sutra. 

Every Saman is artificially divided into several parts. The first 
part is the Prastava which is introduced with hum and chanted by 
the, Prastota ; the second part is the Udgitha introduced with om and 
ch^ted by the Udgata ; then comes the Pratihara introduced with 
hum and chanted by the Pratiharta ; and then the Nidhana or finale, 
cbgntfd by together. The Partihara moreover is divided into the 
|*i^tih^a proper and the Upadrava chanted by the Udgata (for fur- 
ther ^e^ils, see Pancavidha Sutra).— If a single Saman-melody is chanted 
ojq several verses (usually a Trca or a Pragatha) the whole is called a 
Stopa, apd, a, Stotra ip its turn, through various combinations and 
r^peutipps of its verse-chants, results in long Stomas, of which, again, 
^^rep^ varieties, (vi^mtis) are possible* These Vis^utis, consisting oi 
Ifffyaya^, clearly shw that the Saman-chanti were regar4e4 
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purely as magical charms. The Pancadasa-stoma, for instance, is basied 
only on three verses artificially constructed out of a Pragatha, i.e. a 
pair of verses of which the first is either a Brhatl or a Kakubh and the 
second a Satobrhatl (Rkpratisakhya, XVIII. i) ; the component 
Padas of this artificial verse-triad arranged in various weird ways and 
embellished with appropriate Stobhas etc., are then made to yield the 
number of verses required in the Stoma.® — ^The two Samans which 
are certairdy the most important in Soma-sacrifices other than the Agni- 
stoma are the Brhat and the Rathantara chanted on alternate days of 
the Abhiplava-sadaha, while at the Prsthya-sadaha a different Saman 
is chanted on each of its six days. 

The ritual of chanting the Stotras is no less elaborate than that 
of the recitation of the Yajya by the Hota. For every Stotra, the 
Udgatr-priests must formally ask the permission of the Brahman and 
the Maitravaruna with the words “brahman stosydmah prasdstah” and 
the latter grant it tvith a formula ending with om stuta. The Brahman 
should preferably be a Vasistha. The chant of the Udgatr-priests, 
already described above, is followed by the Sastra of the Hota or the 
Hotrakas as the case may be,— for which the command is given to them 
by the Stotrakarin tvith the word “esd” after the last Pratihara. The 
Hota addresses to the Adhvaryu the Ahava “sorrisdvo^” to which the 
latter replies with the Pratigara “othd moclaiva” or “sortxsd modaiva”. 
Then follows a tiisnlmjapa and then the puroruc, both by the Hota. 
And so on.®— In the following we shall briefly discuss at first the simpler 
Haviryajnas and then the more elaborate Somasarnsthah and other 
sacrifices.* 

In contradistinction from the Grhya-ritual for which the house- 
hold fire (gdrhapatya) alone is sufficient the Srauta-ritual requires two 
more, namely the Ahavaniya and the Daksinagni, though the Garha- 
patya-fire, as the only one which (in theory at least) is never allowed 
to go down and also as the representative of the sacrificer, is easily the 
most important of the three also in Srauta-sacrifices. The other two 
fires are kindled with splinters from this Garhapatya-fire. When set- 
ting out on a journey the householder at first takes leave of the Garha- 
patya and then of the Ahavaniya, and when returning home he at first 

2. See Weber, Indische Studien, VIII, p. 25 : Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, 
p. 101 ; Caland, Introd. to Translation of Pancavithsa Brahmana ; Keith, Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, p. 314. 

3. For further details see Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, pp. 102-3 i Keith, 
Religion and Philosopty, loc. cit. 

' 4. The following is based chiefly on Hillenbrandt’s Ritualliteratur and th^ 

Apastamba Srautdsiitra, 
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greets the Ahavanlya, and then the Garhapatya : this touchingly ex- 
presses the intimate relation between the Garhapatya fire and the 
householder’s hearth and home. The sacrificial food is cooked on the 
Garhapatya-fire, but not sacrificed into it,— it is sacrificed into the 
Ahavaniya. The Ahavaniya-fire, situated to the east, is the gate to 
heaven through which the offerings to the gods have to pass, just as 
the Daksinagni (the significant designation indicates its location) into 
which the offerings to the Manes are sacrificed is the gate to the under- 
world.® 

The elaborate ritual* of setting up -the sacrificial fires extending 
over two days is technically known as Agnyadheya. A Brahmana 
should perform this ceremony in spring, a Ksatriya in summer, a Ratha- 
kara in the rainy season, a Vai^ya in autumn ; but in winter it may be 
performed by all. At first two huts are set up for the Garhapatya and 
the Ahavaniya, the fire-altars in them being round and square respec- 
tively. The altar of the Daksinagni, situated to the south of the 
Garahapatya, is shaped like a half moon. New fire for the altars is 
produced by attrition and is placed on the Garhapatya. This laying 
of the Garhapatya-fire is accompanied by mantras varying accord- 
ing to the ancestral Rsi-name of the sacrificer. Thus if the sacri- 
ficer is a Bhargava the Garhapatya-fire is addressed with the mantra 
“bhrgunani tva devdnani vratapate vratend ’dadhdmi” ; in the case 
of an Ahgirasa the mantra would be “angirasarri tvd devdndm” etc. (Ap. 

5. 11. 7).'^ The Ahavaniya-fire is then kindled with a faggot from the 
Garhapatya. When the faggot is carried from the Garhapatya to the 
Ahavaniya a horse is to trot in front of it : the horse here clearly re- 
presents the fire-god.® According to Katyayana the southern fire too 
should be kindled in the same way, but Apastamba differing from him 


5. See Oldenberg, Op. cit., p. 350. 

6. Described in detail by Hillebrandt, § 59. 

7. This unusual variation of the mantra strongly suggests that the fire- 
culr was originally developed by each of the great priestly families separately 
from the habitual adoration of the hearth-fire. Expressions such as agnir bhara- 
tasya (RV. 7. 8. 4) should be interpreted in the light of this passage of the Ap. 
Sr. S. rather than otherwise (as for instance Oldenbeig, Op. cil., p. 132 who 
emphasises only the point that Agni was intimately connected with the house- 
hold)., 

• 8. Surya’s horse is conventionally called bradhna in the RV. Originally 
the word must have signified some colour (cf. RV. 10. 20. 9), and a reddish colour 
at that (cf. RV. 1. 6. 1). This conventionalisation of the designation of SCiirya’s 
jione 8U|gests that already in the ^gvedic a^ Sfliya came to be’S|>ecially assoda* 
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significantly lays down that the fire for the Dak§inagni should be fet- 
raed from somewhere else or produced separately, by attrition. The 
aksiriagni is doubtless the Agni Kavyavahana of the older literature, 
just as Ahavaniya is the name of the older Agni Havyavahana.® A 
pious Srotriya or a powerful prince was expected to maintain these 
three fires ; but there were people, held in the highest esteem', who 
maintained two more fires, namely the Sabhya and the Avasathya.*® 
The place of the Sabhya-fire is in the Sabha, and it is meant exclusively 
for the Ksatriya ; a ceremonial game of dice is played on the occasion 
of the installation of this fire. The purpose of the Avasathya-fire, men- 
tioned along with the Sabhya (Ap. 5, 17. 1), is not clear. Hillebrandt 
suggests that it is the fire of the Avasatha “retreat” in which guests from 
outside were entertained. “-The fires thus ceremonially laid by the 
Ahitagni have to be maintained by him through life, and it is expected 
that his life would henceforth be free from all blemish. But if the fires 
installed at so much expense fail to produce the expected results or pre- 
vent mishaps the Ahitagni is free to given them up and install new 
fires within a year (Punaradheya). It is a peculiar feature of this 
Punaradtieya-ceremony that various case-forms of the word agni (e. g. 
agnim, agnind etc.) are used in the mantras employed in it (Ap. 5. 28. 
6). And it is suggestive of the whole purpose of the ceremony that 
some of the implements used have to be repaired ones, not new. 

The daily duty of offering sacrifices into the domestic fire„morning 
and evening, is no less binding on the Srotriya ( = Ahitagni = 
Vaitanika) with at least three fires than on the ordinary Snataka- 
householder with only one, but of course the duties of the Ahitagni 
5 rotriya are in this regard much more onerous as clearly suggested 
by the description of the elaborate ceremony of Agnihotra in the 
Srauta-sutras. It is quite apparent from the significant rules about 
the kindling of fires for the Agnihotra that not only the continuous 
maintaining of three fires at least was largely a matter of theory but ' 
also that even the Garhapatya fire was not unoften allowed to languish 
(see Ap. 6. 1 ff.). The southern fire, at all events, was not maintained 


ted with this animal. But not Surya altme, for Indra’s horse too has a si m ilar 
conventionalised designation in the RV., namely hari. It is possible at any 
rate that the ritual fire was contemplated as the sun. 

9. Cf. Sat. Br. 2. 6. 1. 30 : havyavahana vai devanam kavyavahanah pitf- 
i^m. Similarly Manu I. 95 : havydni tridivaukasah kavyani cai ’va pitarah. 

10. On these two fires see particularly Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie*, 
vol. I, pp. 128-30. 

11. Vedische Mythologie*, p. 12^ t-n. 7. 
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continually. The chief offering at tlie Agnihotra is milk which should 
be milched preferably by an Arya and not a Sudra, and that from 
front or back-teats of the cow according to the special desires of the 
sacrificer. The difference between the morning- and the evening-Agni- 
hotra is slight.— The ceremony of Prataravaneka is mentioned as a 
non-obligatory adjunct to morning-Agnihotra (Ap. 6.20) while Agny- 
upasthana is the similar non-obligatory adjunct to the evening-Agni- 
hotra. Very probably this custom of performing Agnihotra ttvice 
daily had been developed already in the age of the Rgveda.^^ 

Of periodical i§rauta sacrifices we have firstly to mention the 
Srotriya New- and Full-moon (Darsapurnamasa) sacrifice which is much 
more elaborate than that of the Grhya ritual and serves as the Prakrti 
of all Istis. The central feature of the New-moon sacrifice is the offer- 
ing of a Puroda^ to Indra-Agni, that of the Full-moon being a similar 
Purodasa to Agni-Soma. “Two days were required at new moon, but 
one might suffice at the fullmoon.”^® The preliminary part of the 
ceremony is concerned chiefly with the preparation of the Vaitanika 
fires, taking of the vow by the sacrificer, and various other details,— 
one of them being that the wife of the sacrificer should look at the 
Ajyasthali set before her, but not before the Agnidhra has twisted 
round her a three-fold cord. The actual sacrifice begins with the recita- 
tion by the Hota of the fifteen “kindling” (sdmidheni) verses.^ The 
most interesting of the immediately following ceremonies is the Pra- 
vara, or enumeration of the Rsi-ancestors of the sacrificer (see Ap. 
2. 16. 6 ff.), who, if a prince, has to invoke the names of those of his 
Purohita in this connection (Ap. 2. 16. 10). There is also an invita- 
tion of the gods through Agni in the order in which they figure 
'in the sacrifice. These two important ceremonies of the cult have to be 
performed in the interval between the first two Agharas (i. e. the sprink- 
ling of the Ahavanlya with butter to prevent its languishing). After the 
second Aghara takes place the ceremonial election of the Hota by the 
Adhvaryu, and the Rsi-ancestors of tlje sacrificer are again mentioned 
in this connection. An important feature of the sacrifice is the eating 
of the sacrificial offering by the priests, the special shires of -the Brah- 
man and the Agnidhra being the Pra^itra and the ^adavatta respectively. 
Of the various supplementary offerings let us mention the four 
Patnisaipyajas, at the third which, addressed to the wives of the gods, the 


12. So Oldenbeig, Op, cit., p. 458 f.-ri. 1. 

13. Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 319. 

14. “ Actually there are only eleven verses ; the number fifteen is attained by re- 
peating thrice the first verse atui the last (see Caland ad Ap. 2. 12. 2). 
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wife of the sacrificer has to touch the Adhvaryu.^®— An Ahitagni should 
continue performing New- and Full-moon sacrifices all his life. If 
both sacrifices are performed on each new- and full-moon day the full 
course may be completed in fifteen years. The same result may be 
attained even in one year by performing both in the Dak§ayana ^orm 
every day. 

The next important recurring Srauta-sacrifice is the Caturmasya, 
which is a generic name for the three seasonal festivals, viz. Vaisvadeva 
in spring, Varunapraghasas in the rainy season, and Sakamedhas 
in autumn. Common to all the Caturmasyas are the five initial offer- 
ings to Agni, Soma, Savitr, Sarasvati and Piisan. At the Vaisvadeva, 
with which the course of Caturmasyas should begin, these initial offer- 
ings are followed by a Purodasa for the IVIaruts, a Payasya for the Visve 
Devah, and a Purodasa for Heaven and Earth. The chief charac- 
teristic features of the Varunapraghasas are the offering of a ram and 
an ewe of barley, the former for Varuna and the latter for the MarUts, 
sex-marks being prominently indicated on the two figures, and the 
confession by the wife of the sacrificer as to the number of her lovers, 
either by word of mouth or by raising as many Kusa-blades as she has 
had paramours.^® These peculiar ceremonies clearly indicate that 
Varunapraghasas was a ritualised folk-festival. The most important 
features of the Sakamedhas are the Pitryajha’®® performed at thePak§in- 
agni and the Traiyambakahoma offered to Rudra who is asked to par- 
take of it along with his sister Ambika. The Sakamedhas is followed 
immediately or after an interval by an offering to Suhasirau which is 
clearly an agricultural rite.— Corresponding to the Grhya first-fruit 
festival we have annual Srauta Agrayana ceremonies prescribed for 
Ahitagnis to be performed pn new- or full-moon day according to the 
rites of the new-moon sacrifice (Ap. 6. 29. 2 ff.) for each of the new 
crops like rice, barley etc. in appropriate seasons. 

These are the daily or periodically recurring nitya ceremonies 


15. The Sraddlia-ceremony of Pindapitryajna has to be performed by the 
Ahitagni in the afternoon of every new-moon day. 

16. This is supposedly the only case in Vedic ritual where sin is regarded as 
a moral defilement and not a merely physical one removable by appropriate 
magical ceremonies (so Oldenberg, Op. cit., p. 324). Yet the penitentfary charac- 
ter of many of the PrSyascittas is so transparent that it would be certainly going 
too far to deny them any urge from moral compunction. 

16a. in which Caland, trber Totenverehrung bei einigen der idg. Vdlker^ 
pp. 78 f., believed to have discovered traces of a very ancient sacrifice to the 
Manes dating from the Indo-European era. 

49—13 
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which an Ahitagni, under normal circumstances, is expected to perform 
all his life. But there are, besides, a host of naimittikas and kdmyas 
which the Ahitagni may perform for the fulfilment of special desires 
or in celebration thereof. These are technically known as Istis. 
The Agrayana ceremonies mentioned above are typical I?tis in cele- 
bration of the fulfilment of desires ; but there are other Istis aiming 
at the restoration of amicable relation, reconciliation between relatives, 
birth of a son, acquisition of wealth, etc. The Kariri§ti prescribed 
for those who wish for rain shows many features of pure magic (see 
Hillebrandt, § 66). 

iSrauta animal-sacrifices form a category apart. From the 
description of these sacrifices it is quite clear that the purpose 
of the naive and bizarre ceremonies connected with them was to in- 
troduce into the sacrificial animal active magical potency for transfer- 
ence to the participators at the sacrifice through the simple process of 
consuming its flesh or otherwise (Oldenberg, p. 331). Similarly moti- 
vated animal-sacrifices are kno^vn among many primitive peoples.^^ 
What is of particular interest with regard to Srauta animal sacrifices is 
that the, peculiar form in tvhich they appear in the texts seems to have 
been developed already in the Indo-Iranian age, for the ancient Ira- 
nian animal sacrifice as described by Herodotus shows striking points 
of similarity.^*— The Srauta-sutras distinguish between two kinds of 
animal-sacrifices, viz. the Nirudhapasubandha, which is an independent 
animal-sacrifice, and the Agnisomlya connected with Soma-sacrifice. 
An Ahitagni cannot eat flesh unless he has performed the Nirudha- 
pasubandha, and he has to continue performing it all his life, once or 
twice a year. 

On the whole the Nirudha animal-sacrifice follows the model of 
the new-moon sacrifice. But no less than six priests are necessaty for 
it, namely the Hota, Adhvaryu, Agnidhra and Brahman as at every 
Isti, and also the'Maitravaruna and the Pratiprasthata (see Caland 
ad Ap. 7. 14. 4). The Maitravaruna receives a staff on stepping 
into the place of sacrifice which he retains till the «nd : he must not 
touch himself or anybody else with it before uttering the Prai$as of 
which the purpose is to urge the Hota to recite the Yajyas. A goat 


17. Cf. the ancient Cretan custom of eating raw the flesh of the Dionysian 
bull in whom the god was supposed to have been incarnated (Harrison, JfVote- 
ghmena,* pp. 482-5 ; Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, p. 95). What may 
be called an eye-witness’ account of this revolting Greek custom of omopht^a 
will be found in Merejkowski’s interesting noval Naissance des Dieux, , 

, ■ *8: OWenbeig, Op. dtv p. 34a. , ) 
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without any physical blemish is sacrificed for Indjra-Agni or Surya or 
Prajapati. In animal-sacrifices other than the Nirudhapa^ubandha 
various other animals, sometimes in very large numbers, are immo- 
lated, particularly oxen and sheep, the colour and quality of the vic- 
tims varying according to the god for whom they are .sacri- 
ficed. The preparation of the post (yupa) to which the sacrificial 
animal is. bound is elaborately described, the accompanying mantras 
assuring the tree which is cut down for the purpose that nobody bears 
it any ill-will, the size and shape of the post, as well as the particular 
tree that should be cut down, varying according to the special desires 
of the sacrifice!' (Ap. 6. 2. 1 1 If.). The Yupa is placed in a hole which 
is half within and half without the Vedi, and a cord is wound round it 
at a height varying as usual according to object in view. The Pa^ukl 
Vedi at !vhich the animal is to be sacrificed is set up east of the fire, 
and in the eastern third of it is constructed the Uttaravedi, and upon 
the latter the Uttaranabhi ; at animal-sacrifices the fire of the Uttara- 
vedi takes the place of the Ahavaniya, and the latter that of the Garha- 
patya. As special utensils necessary for animal sacrifices we have the 
Vapa^rapani on which the omentum of the victim is grilled and the 
Hrdayasula or the spit on which the heart of the sacrificed animal is 
roasted. When everything is ready, the victim is bathed in perfumed 
'water and, after Agnimanthana, is bound to the post W'ith a cord. Then 
follow, as at new and full-moon sacrifice, the kindling verses, election 
of Hota, invitation of the gods, Agharas, and the election of priests. 

The sacrifice proper begins after this with eleven Prayajas, the Yajyas 
corresponding to them being supplied by the Apri-hymns varying in 
different priestly families.^® After the tenth Prayaja the Svaru and 
one edge of the double-edged ktiife are anointed with butter and placed 
on the head of the sacrificial animal with the mantra ‘"ghrtena ’ktau 
pasum Irdyethdm” (Ap. 7. 14. 11) ! Then the Adhvaryu hands the 
weapon to the Sam.ita (who has to separate the limbs of the sacrificed 
animal with it) with the words “may this edge be sharp for you” (Ap. 
7. 14. 14). What the Samita actually does to kill thd victim is to 
strangle it with a cord (Ap. 7. 16. fi) while everybody else looks 
away, the Yajamana reciting the significant mantras “you are not ac- 
tually dying, nor are you being injured, you are going to the gods by 


19. According to Betgaigne quoted by Hillebrandt, Rifmlliteratur, p. 16, 
these Apri-hymns used at animal-sacrifices are the best proof of the previous 
existence of different sacrificial cults in different priestly families in the earliest 
period, though a persistent effort to rationalise them into a homogeneous system 
set in already before fhe oldest Brihmauas. 
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convement routes ; where the virtuous and not the sinners go,-rthere 
the god Savita may install you” (Ap. 7. 16. 7). Just before the animal 
is strangled it is touched (with the roasting spit) by ^he Pratiprasthata, 
the latter by the Adhvaryu, and the Adhvaryu by the Yajamana,— 
all standing in a row (pipllikavat), the purpose of the ceremony being 
clearly to communicate to the participators the magic substance con- 
centrated in the victim.^® The omentum of the victim is then taken 
out and roasted on a spit over the Samitra (i.e., the slaughterer’s fire) 
and finally placed on the Uttaravedi. Now comes the eleventh Prayaja, 
after which the whole omentum, with butter poured over it, is sacrificed 
along with pieces of gold, while the $amita holds the opening, through 
which the omentum has been taken out of the victim’s stomach, closed 
with his fist (Ap. 7. 19. 3). After a number of .minor ceremonies 
immediately following, the various limbs and parts of the carcass (see 
Ap. 7. 22. 6) considered fit to be offered to the gods (daivatdni avadd- 
ndni, which may be compared to the exta of the victim sacrificed in 
Roman ritual; see Wissowa, Op. cit., p. 352) are sacrificed in the pro- 
per order, the unclean parts being thrown into a pit west of the Samitra- 
fire outside the altar-ground as the share of the Raksases. Of the 
various ceremonies following this central feature of the sacrifice let us 
mention the eating of the Ida and the meat by the priests and the sacri- 
ficer, the eleven Anuyajas, the after-offering to the sacrificial grass 
(prastara), the offering of the tail of the victim to the wives of the gods, 
the prayer imploring Varuna to forgive sin, etc.— The ritual literature 
knows also Naimittika and Kamya animal-sacrifices performed on 
special occasions or for the attaintaent of special desires.®^ 

Now we come to the Soma-sacrifices, which, in contrast to other 
sacrifices, are offered, pot to particular gods, but to the whole body 
of divinities, as also in the Avesta (Oldenberg, p. 452). Historically 
considered, they should perhaps be regarded as the result of syncretism 
between the fire-cult, probably of Indo-European antiquity,^^ and the 
Soma-cult at least of Indo-Iranian age.®® That the intoxicating Soma- 
juice should be the central element of these amazingly elaborate ritual 
cCTemonies js natural enough. To the primitive' Indo-Iranians its 
wondrous effect on body and mind could but appear to be the result 
of direct divine influence, and so to come into communion with the 
gods, what could appear to them more obvious than to partake of the 


20. Cf. OWenbetg, Op. cit., pp. 497 f. 

21. See Hfllebrandt, Op. cit., § 67 (end).' ' " 
s^s. Keith, Religion and Philosophy, Appendix E. 

C^ud-Henry, L’A^i^^omai^ol, 11, p. 469. , 
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beverage which visibly produced that effect? The same motive ex- 
plains also the drinking of wine at the Dionysian' orgies of ancient 
Greece. 

The basic form of all Soma-sacrifices is the Agnistoma,®* -a 
sacrifice lasting one day only (ekdha ) but requiring several days of pre- 
paration, and characterised by twelve Stotras and as many Sastrds as 
mentioned above. The Ukthya is a modified form of the Agnistoma, 
requiring at the evening-pressing not two Stotras and two Sastras as 
at the Agnistoma, but five of each,— there being thus, fifteen Stotras and 
fifteen Sastras at the Ukthya ; the three additional Sastras are called Uk- 
thani,— whence the designation of the whole ceremony. The Sodasiri, in 
its turn, is a modified form of the Ukthya, its distinctive feature consist- 
ing of a sixteenth Stotra and a sixteenth Sastra. The other Ekahas are the 
Atiratra (nocturnal vigil, twenty-nine Stotras and as many Sastras), the 
Aptoryama (thirty-three Stotras and as many Sastras), the Atyagni- 
stoma (perhaps a special form of Sodasin), and the Vajapeya which 
shotild have been in origin a popular festival in celebration of victory.®® 
— “Ahina” is the technical term signifying Soma-sacrifices lasting from 
two to twelve days, the longest Ahina being thus the Dvada^aha. 
Between the Ekaha and the ^Ahlna there is no difference excepting in 
duration, the latter being in fact a succession of Ekahas variously modi- 
fied and combined. The A^vamedha is an Ahina of three days.— The 
Dvadasaha holds an intermediate position between Ahinas and'Sattras, 
i. e. sacrificial sessions of at least twelve days, but usually extending over 
one year : the Dvadasaha may thus be performed both as an Ahina 
and as a Sattra. A Mahasattra is an extended Sattra of twelve years. 
The Ahinas are performed by officiating priests in the interest of laic 
Yajamanas, but at the Sattras there is no room for Yajamanas as such, 
all the participating priests themselves being at the same time Yajamanas 
also, though one of them formally assumes the role played by the Yaja- 
mana at the Ekahas and Ahinas. There is therefore no prospect of 
Daksiija at a Sattra. 

The chief element of a Sattra is the Sadaha, a period of 
six days, of which tho varieties are known in the cult : the 
Prsthya-sadaha, on each of the six days of which a different Saman is 
chanted, and the Abhiplava-sadaha, at which the Samans Brhat and 
Rathantara are chanted on alternate days. A chain of Prsthyas and 
Abhiplavas variously arranged, along with other elements, would cons- 

24. Described in all details by Caland-Henry, Op. cit. Oldenberg too, 
in his inimitable language, has given a brief but beautiful description of it (Op. 
cit., pp. 457-9)- 

25. See Caland-Henry, Op. cit,, Preface, p. VIII, 
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titute a year-long Sattra like the Gavamayana, of -which the second half- 
year is the exact replica of the first, but in the opposite order, so that 
the beginning of the second half is identical with the end of the first 
and the beginning of the first half is identical with the end of the 
second. Dividing these two symmetrical halves stands the Visuvat 
pertormed on the solstitial day. The whole session of Gavamayana 
is concluded with the Mahavrata which shows many highly interesting 
features of folk-festivals such as the dance of women in a ring round 
the fire with water-pitchers.^® 

Even Agnistoma, the simplest of Soma-sacrifices, is so complex that 
it requires no less than two hundred and sixty separate ritual acts 
according to the enumeration of Caland-Henry. And each of these two 
hundred and sixty is by no means a simple ritual act,— some of them 
are in fact elaborate rituals by themselves ! The first of the ritual acts 
preparatory to Agnistoma is of course Diksa, of which the purpose is 
to chasten the mind and the body of the prospective sacrificer. The 
period of this chastening may vary from one day to one year. But the 
preparatory ceremonies with specific relation to the Agnistoma are 
performed during the three Upasad-days immediately following the 
period of Diksa. so that there would be altogether four preparatory days 
if the Diksa is of one day only. The first Upasad-day is devoted chiefly 
to the purchase of King Soma. The mode of this purchase 
is very peculiar,— clearly suggesting a semi-ritualised form of an 
ancient Soma-myth. The vendor of Soma, a Kautsa or a Sudra, 
should be actually beaten, and his goods taken away from him 
by force ; later however he is given gold or a cow as price for his mer- 
chandise.®’ After file purchase. King Soma proceeds towards the sacri- 
ficial ground in his chariot while “the Subrahmanya utters the formula, 
whence he derives his name,”®® inviting Indra to pratake of the Soma. 
The metaphor of royalty is maintained throughout the ritual. After 
the royal procession comes the royal reception and then the formal 
installation of the King on the throne. He is also entertained with 
an elaborate guest-offering (atithyesti). The cereiponies of the first 
Upasad-day, including two Pravargvas (milk-offerings) in the morning 
and afternoon®* and two corresponding Upasads,®* are concluded with 
a light meal {vratana ) in the evening. The special feature of the second 


26. See Caland-Henry, Oj). cit., Preface : Keith, Op. cit., pp. 349-52. 

27. For details of this ritual mimicry see Caland-Henry, § 34. 

28. Keith, Op. cit., p. 327. 

29. See Keith, Op. cit., pp. 332-3. 

50. Caland-Henry, §§ 52 and 57. 
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Upasad-day is the preparation o£ the Mahavedi, the Uttaravedi, the 
Catvala and the Uttaranabhi. On the third Upasad-day, the second 
Pravargya and Upasad are performed at noon and not in the after- 
noon as on the previous two days, the evening being devoted chiefly 
to the offering of a goat to Agni and Soma (agnisomlya pasu)/^ The 
principal animal-sacrifice connected with the Agnistoma (savaniya 
pasu) takes place on the great Sutya-day following immediately after 
the third Upasad-day, the Vapa being sacrificed at the morning-press- 
ing, the Pasu-purodasa at the midday-pressing, and the Ahgani at the 
evening-pressing.®^ Of the bewildering number of complex ceremonies 
performed on the Sutya-day round the three pressings, no adequate idea 
can be given within the space at our disposal. The Daksinas, con- 
sisting sometimes of “all the sacrificer’s goods save his eldest son,”®® 
have to be paid at the second pressing after the Narasainsa-cups have 
been deposited. The whole ritual is concluded, as usual, with an 
elaborate sacrificial ablution (avabhrthfi) after the evening-pressing. 

The Agnistoma is the model of numerous Ekahas,®* such as the 
Visvajit, after performing which one has to pass twelve nights in 
different places,— three of these twelve among Nisadas. The Sadyahkra, 
of which six varieties are mentioned, is essentially a simplified Agni- 
stoma, all the ceremonies connected with it, from Diksa to Avabhrtha, 
being performed in one day. Much more interesting are the four 
Vratyastomas of which the object was formally to accept -within the 
Aryan fold the non-Aryans or those Aryans who had forfeited their 
privileges through neglect of social duties (paiitasdvitrlkasy^ The 
most astounding of the Ekahas is the Gosava for the attainment of cattle, 
after performing which one is expected to live like an animal for one 
year, completely disregarding all decencies of human life.®® This is 
clearly a case of sympathetic- magic. 

The three greatest Srauta-saarifices, namely Rajasuya, Vajapeya 
and Asvamedha, were all in origin popular festivals of political signi- 


31. On the occasion of this offering the Yajamana and his relations, while 
touching each other, are covered with a piece of cloth (Ap. 11. 16. 13-15). This 
interesting ceremony clearly symbolises family solidarity. 

32. See Calahd-Henry, § 141. 15. 

33. Keith, Op. cit., p. 330. 

34. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, §72. 

35. Cf. the interesting description of Vratyastoma in Keith, Op. cit., pp. 
337-8 ; also Haraprasad Sastri, Absorption of the Vratyas. 

36. Ap. XXII. 13. 2-3 : upa mdtaram iyad, upa svasaram, upa ^agotrdm ; 
yatra yatrai ’noth visthd vindet tad viti$theta. 
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ficance. The utterly non-religious and sometimes revolting character 
of some of the rites involved in them clearly suggest the culture of an 
age when Brahmanism, wisely pursuing a policy of compromise in- 
stead of trying to suppress outright the crude practices obtaining among 
the Aryan warriors and the aborigines of India, thought it better to 
throw over them the mantle of ritual sanctity. The Rajasuya®^ is a 
primitive coronation ceremony transformed into a Soma-sacrifice of 
one Sutya-rlay preceded by a year of preparation. The Purohita, the 
officers of state, the people and the King’s son (whose name is once in- 
tentionally mispronounced for that of his father in the ritual !) take 
active part in the ceremony, of which the most interesting feature is the 
mimic expedition for booty in course of tvhich the King defeats all his 
adversaries.— At the Vajayeya, which literally means the “drink of 
victory,”*® the supremacy of the royal sacrificer is established in the 
same way by means of a chariot-race at which he beats his competitors.*® 
—The Asvamedha,^ the famous horse-sacrifice of ancient Indian ritual, 
performed by princes desirous of extending their dominions, is of 
immemorial antiquity. It has been proved that the main features 
of the Asvameclha appear in essentially the same form also in the 
horse-sacrifices not only of other Indo-European tribes,^^ but also in 
those of many non-Indo-European peoples.^* The revolting practices 
mentioned in the ritual texts and also in literature in connection with 
the A^vamedha were clearly a legacy of past barbarism which the Brah- 
mins were cautious enough not to tamper with too hastily. 

Human sacrifice (Purusamedha) too is mentioned in Indian ritual 
literature (see Hillebrandt, § 77), but it is significant that the Satapatha 
Brahmana (vi. 2. 1. 39) gives the name of the man who was the last 
to actually immolate a human being at the Agnicayana instead of 
a surrogate victim, and the Purusamedha of the Srauta-sutras has been 
declared by Oldenberg (op. cit., p. 362) to be the product of pure 
fantasy. Yet in view of the persistence of literary tradition about 
human sacrifices it would perhaps be going too far to , altogether deny 

their existence in India in early times. If the highly cultured Athenian 

/ 

V 

37. For details see Hillebrandt, Op. cit., § 74. 

38. Oldenberg, Op. cit,, p. 470. 

39. Hillebrandt, Op. cit., § 73. • 

40. Described in detail by Dumont, L’Agvamediia. 

41. See particularly W. Koppers, Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der Indoger- 
ntmen in Wiener Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Jahrgang IV] 
(1936). pp. 279-411. 

4a. See Bleichsteiner, Rossweihe und Pferderennen im Totenkult der 
kaukasischen Volker in Op. cit., pp. 414-495. 
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soldier-staLesman Themistocles could have sacrificed three Persian prin- 
ces at the battle of Salamis, it need not be surprising if it is discovered 
that some Indian princes too had on some occasions actually perfor- 
med human sacrifice to placate the spirits or the people. According to 
Lecky, “the sacrifices of children to Saturn were very common” in the 
African province of the Roman Empire at the time of Constantine 
(History of European Morals [Issued for the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, Limited, 1911], vol. II, p, 14, col. 1). “The gentle vegetarian 
Porphyry knows that in Chios, according to tradition, there had been 
a Dionysos called Omadius, the Raw One, and that the sacrifice he used 
to exact was the tearing of a man to pieces” (Harrison, op. cit., p. 484). 
In Rome, even apart from the gladiatorial combats which owed their 
origin to the Etruscan custom of immolating human victims at burial, 
human sacrifice became a part of the popular religion and is known 
to have been actually performed from before the second Punic War 
onwards (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 54). 

ft will be clear from this rapid survey of the principal Srauta-sacri- 
fices that they are composed of veiy heterogeneous elements. The 
two chief strains in them were doubtless the Indo-European fire-cult 
elaborated in India separately in the Atharvanic ritual, and the Indo- 
Iranian Soma-culf*® which, though later than the fire-cult in origin, 
^attained supremacy over the latter, both in Iran and India, through 
the assiduous, efforts of energetic priestly guilds. But Zarathustra, 
through his reforms, revived the languishing fire-cult in Iran, and, rein- 
forced by Zarathustrian ethics, it became the central feature of the 
Iranian religion. In India, however, the Soma-cult reigned supreme 
ever afterwards, the fire-cult being relegated to a subordinate position 
by the priestly families. Nevertheless, in Grhya-ritual, i. e. in the inti- 
mate life of the common people, the fire-cult maintained its own in spite 
of the priestly predilection for the cult of the exhilerating Soma.*^ 


43. which, according to Oldenberg, Op. cit., p. 364, replaced an older honey- 
cult. 

44. Can it be that the fire-cult was evolved by the Indo-European Daiva- 
worshippers and the Soma-cult by the Indo-Iranian Asura-worshippers ? 
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MISCELLANEA 


( 1 ) 

CONTACTS BETWEEN KAUJILYA AND VaTSYAYANA.. 


Kautilya is concerned with the study of Artha as represented in 
political science, Vatsyayana with the study of Kama in the specialised 
form of Erotics. Each leaves the opposite field pretty well clear for 
the other but there are points of contact which 

(a) give a peculiar force of meaning, which, but for this con- 
tact, might have been missed ; 

(b) reveal a general identity of political and cultural back- 
ground, though not necessarily therefore contemporaneity ; 

(c) supplement from the Arthaiastra certain ideas more relevant 
to Kama which Vatsyayana has not touched on or detailed. 

This comparison may best start from a significant identity of 
expression noticed by Dr. Samasastry.^ Why should Vatsyayana state 
the Triad of “Artha Dharma Kama” ® with Artha first, an ordermeither 
logical nor appropriate to his theme, except as a reminiscence of the 
same words in the same order, tyhich is here appropriate to the theme, 
in Kautilya’s Arthalastra®. Especially when the significant words occur 
as part of a long and tedious discussion on the theme of Consequences 
and Doubtful Cases, the scheme of which is common to both works. 
At the risk of incompleteness I would avoid other comparisons already 
made by Dr. Samasastry, except to point out the special force which 

attaches to mention by Vatsyayana of the Superintendent of 

Thread as an officer helpful in the Princess’ love affairs®* :Rltsi<| MIUISW- 
flRnfitr: | K. A. S. II 23 shows that the Superintendent 

of Thread was particularly concerned with women including widows 
(fflfirafiraw) to whom he issues yarn for piecemeal spinning. He is the 

one official for whom a fine is fixed for looking at a woman’s face. 

(At this point I would make two comments in parenthesis# 


1. P. 18— Translation K. A. S. Bai^alore 1915, p. xii. 

8. V. K. S. VI. vi 5.— Edn. Kashi Sanskrit Series,' 1989. 

3. K. A. S. IX— vii p. 361. Edn. Mysore Sanskrit Series, 37 / 54 j » 919 . 
3a. V. K. S, V V. 8, 
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а. Does in K. A. S. really mean women with hus- 

bands abroad rather than the equivalent of sflfelT in V. K. S. ? 

б. The word at the end of this chapter 

in K. A, S. does not mean cutting off the thumbs as translated by Dr. 
Saiua^stry*, but some kind of punishment or torture by squeezing 

them (e.g. Thumb Screw). The root + is a word fairly 

frequent both in the Arthasastra and Kamasutra always with the sense 
of compression or close attachment ; e. g. as in K. A. S. 

IV xi is something quite different from mutilation I ) 

The Arthaiiastra adds a good deal to the objective study of the 
Vesya from the view point always of her civic position and status 
rather than that of her emotional problems, coquettery and intrigue, 
which interest Vatsyayana ; but there is one small but interesting point 
of comparison in the conception of woman as a kind of “saleable wares”. 
Vatsyayana thinks both of the eligible bride and of the Ve^ya in this 
light. Both must expose themselves to view “because of their analogy 

with saleable wares” 1® 

Kautilya implies the same thought in listing among miscellaneous 
offences, that of visiting a prostitute engaged by some one else and 
buying goods bespoken by another.® (The Riipajlvi, the term here 
used by Kautilya, is one of Vatsyayana’s nine types'^, but is presumably 
used more generally by Kautilya.) Another point of verbal identity 
may be mentioned in the reference To the “Courtesan’s daughter” 
whom Ghotakamukha classed with servant-maids, as 

a seventh alternative for a suitor’s attention®, and an offence against 
whom Kautilya penalises just before a similar offence against a Dasi*. 
Not to dwell longer, however, on verbal coincidences it may be said 
that Kautilya alone is concerned with the position of the Prostitutes 
as a definite (and revenue making) element in the State as in his 
chapter on the Superintendent of Prostitutes, an aspect of no interest 
to Vatsyayana. Both writers recognise their position in the Royal 
Quarters. Kautilya assigns the quarters S. W. by South to the Rupa- 
jivi, Talapacara and Vaiiya (petty traders, a word for which in the 


4. Op. dt. 

5. V. K. S. Ill i. 16. VI i. 7. 

6. K. A. S. Ill 20 page 198. 

7. V. fe. S. VI vi. 54. 

8. V. K. S. I V. *4, 

K. A. S. IV 19 page 9S9. 
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context one would be inclined to substitute Vesya were it not 
for the preceding once more the Rupajivi 

is associated with saleable commodities) ; while Vatsyayana mentions 
the Vesya only with the dancing girl in the afternoon visits of the 

Prince to the Women’s Quarters” : 51^ g t iabhlulH I 

There is not really much in common between the two writers in 
the discussion of the domestic life of Princes and the Nobility. 
Kautilya has a good deal to say about the lay-out and routine of the 
women’s quarters, while Vatsyayana is more concerned with psycho- 
logical study of the wife’s conduct as single wife, or in reaction to co- 
wives, with the erotic adventures of the prince, and with the escapades 
of strangers in the women’s quarters. Kautilya, for instance, has no 
place for the repulsive local customs in which Vatsyayana revels^®. 
There is, however, a specific contact in the conception of the “Subhaga”, 
the favourite wife. This lady styled or 

becomes in the Arthasastra an unwilling instrument for poisoning the 
King in an attempt to recover favour.^® Vatsyayana uses the word 
as a flattering form of address, bvit also precisely in Kautilya ’s techni- 
cal sense of favourite wife when speaking of a typical zenana intrigue^* 

nlcCnill “Set on a former favourite to start a 

quarrel with her”. 

It would be interesting to examine at length Kautilya’s very ample 
treatment of the possibilities of womankind as spy and vamp, con- 
sciously and unconsciously employed, but space forbids. Suffice to sav 
that she will be found in the Arthasastra fulfilling all the functions of 
the female in a modern thriller, whether as a lure to destruction, as 
the creator of jealousy, or as the actual murderer, usually by poison 

( ) I Vatsyayana is familiar with her at least in the latter capa- 

city, e.g. in V. K. S. I V 20, where he outlines in a few words the plot 
of the lover seducing the wife in order that she may poison his enemy, 
her husband’s friend 1 

Finally one may mention alhisions in Vatsyayana to the Arthasastra 
rather by way of parody than of substantial contacts, such as the des- 
cription of the Vita, Pithamarda and Vidusaka as the “Ministers” of 


10. K. A. S. II iv. 

11. V. K. S. IV ii 78. 
18, V. K, S. V v 38 fiE. 

13, K. A. S. XII 8. 

14. Y- K- S. IV ii 17. 
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Prostitutes and their lovers in affairs of peace and war^®. For the full 
appreciation of this one must remember that the former two types 
are as regular attendants on the Courtesan as is the Vidusaka on the 
lover, as Vatsyayana himself makes clear. Kalidasa has no use for the 
two former less pleasant characters, but the Vita is well established 
in the Courtesan’s house in ;§udraka’s Mrcchakatika. Similar is the 
use of the term for reconciliation after a lovers' quarrel, and 

we have the conception of lovers who like foreign states are 
or fit to treat with or not. While the repentant offender 

at a woman’s feet may be regarded as going to extremes in the policy of 
Sama (conciliation)^^ : *qT I 

This appears to be the only clear hint in Vatsyayana’s Art of Love 
of the parallelism between love and war which was elaborated by the 
Roman poet, Ovid, and through this medium became part of the stock- 
in-trade of Western literature : “Militat omnis amans” “Every lover is 
at war.” 

C. W. Gurner. 


15. V. K. S. I iv 47. 

16. V. K. S. IV ii 83 & VI iv 38. 

17. V. K. S. VI iv 1 & VI iv 10. 

18. V. K. S. II X 42. 


( 2 ) 

A NOTE ON THE BASIM COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF VAKATAKA VINDHYASAKTI JI. 

It is known to scholars who have read the Proceedings of the Indian 
History Ccmgress, (pp. x-xi) and Ind. Hist. Quart., March, 1940 
(pp. i8r- 86) that the author of the present note was the first man to 
make the following suggestions regarding the Basim copper-plate ins- 
cription : , . 

(1) that Pravarasena, grandfather of Vindhyaiiakti of the Basim 
grant, is the same as Pravarasena I who was the grandhither of Rudra- 
sena I Vakataka and is known from such records as those of Pravar^nst 
|I ; and 
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(s) that Vindhyasakti of the Basim grant is not identical with 
Vindhyasakti the celebrated founder of the Vakataka dynasty, but that 
the former was actually the latter’s great-grandson. 

MM. Prof. V. V. Mirashi was not at first agreeable to these sugges- 
tions.^ It is therefore a matter of satisfaction to me that the above conclu- 
sions of mine have been accepted by Prof. Mirashi and Mr. D. B. Maha- 
jan in their paper on the Basim copper-plate inscription recently publish- 
ed in the Epigraphia Indica^, inspite however of the fact that the learned 
writers have given me no credit for them. In the present note I shall 
discuss only one or two observations contained in the above paper of 
Prof. Mirashi and Mr. Mahajan. 

As regards the epithet dharmma-mahdrdja used in the Basim ins- 
cription (lines 1 and 4), it has been observed “The repetition may 
however be attributed to the carelessness of the drafter of the record.” 
In my opinion the suggestion is highly improbable. I have absolutely 
no doubt that any Sanskritist to whom a passage like dharmma-mahd- 
rdjasya hl-pravarasena-pautrasya dharmma-mahdrdjasya m-sarwasena- 
putrasya dharmma-mahdrdjasya srl-vindhyasakter = vacandt may be 
placed for examination would at once notice two clear cases of the 
sdpeksa samdsa i n the expressions sri-pravarasena-pautrasya and srl 
sarvvasena-putrasya. ■ The charge of committing such a foolish mistake 
of repeating an epithet not even twice but for as many as three times 
seems to be unjust when levelled against a scribe who is reliable as re- 
gards the rest of the record. Prof. Mirashi and M. Mahajan have 
apparently ignored the fact that the sdpeksa samdsa is often used in 
early epigraphic literature, especially in the genealogical portion. A 
few instances may be cited 

(1) Legend on some coins of Rudradaman : rajho ksatrapasa 
jayadama-putrasa I'ajno mahaksatrapasa rudradamasa.'* 

(s) Gunda inscription of Rudrasimha I : raj no mahaksatra- 
pasya svami-castana-prapautrasya rajho ksatrapasya svami-jayadama- 
pautrasya rajho mahaksatrapasya svami-rudradama-putrasya rajno 
ksatrapasya svami-rudrasihasya.® 

(3) Junagarh fragmentary inscription of Rudrasirnha I : casta- 
nasya prapautrasya rajilah ksatrapasya svami-jayadama-pautrasya 
rajno mahaksatrapasya . . . ® 


1 1. Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., loc. cit. 

8. Vol. XXVI, pp. 137 S. 

3. Ibid, p. 141, n. 3. 

4. Rapson, Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum, p. 78. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 235. 6- Ibid, p. 841. 
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(4) Garha inscription of Rudrasena I : rajfio mahaksatrapasa 
bhadramukhasa svami-ca?tana-putrapautrasya rajno ksatrapasa svami- 
jayadama-putrapautrasya rajno mahaksatrapasya bhadramukhasya 
svami-rudradama-pautrasya rajno mahaksatrapasya bhadramukha- sya 
svami-rudrasimha-putrasya rajno mahaksatrapasya svami-rudrasenasyaJ 
■.(5) Bilsad pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta I : maharajadhi- 

raja-^ri-candragupta-puttrasya maharajadhiraja-sri-samudragupta- 

putrasya mahadevyam utpannasya maharajadhiraja-sri-candragup- 

ta-puttrasya . . . maharajadhiraja-sri-kumaraguptasya.® 

My reading and interpretation of the Basim record differ in some 
respects from those of Prof. Mirashi and Mr. Mahajan. For them I 
may only refer readers to Ind. Hist. Quart., March, 1941, pp. 110-16 
and also to my Select Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1942, pp. 406-11,. It is 
however gratifying for me to note that the reading sdsana-vadam = 
pamana (line 25) suggested by Dr. B. C. Chhabra is exactly the reading 
■ published in my transcript. 

In conclusion, I may point out that the supposition “that the 
Vakatakas had their original home in the South”® is wholly unjustifiable 
based as it is on wrong premises,. There is absolutely no resemblance 
between the phraseology of the Vakataka and that of the Pallava char- 
ters. The same remark also applies to the section of the parihdras which 
apparently developed, both in the Vakataka and the Pallava grants, from 
the exemptions prevalent in Satavahana age and noticed in i^atavahana 
charters. It should be remembered that the Vakatakas and the Pallavas 
were both successors of the Satavahanas. As regards the name Vaka- 
taka in an inscription at Amaravati in the Andhra country, it is appar- 
ently a personal name and has absolutely nothing to do with the Vaka- 
taka ruling family.^® 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


7, Ibid, p. 838. 

8. Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 43. 

g. Ep. Ind., XXVI, pp. 149-50. , 

10. TThe faa that comments and controversies are usually not published 
in the Epig^aphia Indica no doubt encourages some of its contributors to become 
uncommunicative about their indebtedness to others. In Ep. Ind,, XXV, while 
editing a Salahkiyana inscription, Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi tries at some length 
to prove that theit was no kir^ named Buddhavarman in the genealogy of the 
SHahkiyanas. It is curious that his aiguments are all to be found in a note 
entitled Genealogy of the S&laftkdyanas, published in Ind. Hist. Quart., March; 
1933 and reprinted in the Jourh. Dep. Let. (C. U.), XXVI, 1935, and in the 
Successors of the SStav&hanas, G. U., 1939. 
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CHATURVEDI ON DRaVIDAPRaNaYaMA. 


3d7 


Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi in criticising my article “Purvacarytys in 
Panini” which appeard in the D. R. Bhandarkar Volume (1941) has 
accused me o£ Dravidapranayama (Nagpur University Journal, Dec, 
*94i> No. 7, p, 49); What I wanted chiefly to prove in my article is 
this “When Panini mentions a Purvacarya at the end of an aphorism 
he means exactly what he says, namely that the particular view of the 
Purvacarya is not shared by him, even though the forms concerned 
mgiht not be unknown in the language” (D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 
p, ai). Regarding the evidence I adduced to prove my point Mr. 
Chaturvedi now makes this flattering observation “this evidence is 
no doubt conclusive and very ably put forth” (loc. cit.). Yet he cannot 
help, accusing me of having practised Dravidapranayama, for, in his 
opinion, this point can be proved simply by a reference to Sutras like 
VI. 1, ga [vd supy Apisaleh) in which Panini mentions a Purvacarya 
and also uses the particle vd. But after the evidence adduced by me, 
“which is no doubt conclusive” in the opinion of Mr. Chaturvedi him- 
self, Pan. VI. 1. ga can be taken only to mean “facultatively, when sup' 
follows, in the opinion of Apisali.” Neither vd nor Apisaleh red- 
undant in this Sutra if the principle of interpretation proposed by me 
and accepted by Mr. Chaturvedi is adhered to. Panini here is simply 
saying that the rule concerned is facultative in the opinion of ApiSali. 
How can the Sutra conclusively prove that the view of the Purvacarya 
is not shared by Panini ? Only those who unlike Mr. Chaturvedi do 
not accept my theory that the purpose of mentioning a Purvacarya is 
not merely to make the rule concerned non-obligatory might be temp- 
ted to read into this Sutra something very special. But not Mr. Chatur- 
vedi, unless he revises his own view and rejects my theory. This 
Sutra and its likes can at the best suggest but never prove my point. 
Indeed, I am yet unconvinced that my point can at all be proved with- 
out the help of what Mr. Chaturvedi has been pleased to call Dravi^a- 
prapayama, 

I have always maintained that “whenever Panini specifically men- 
tions a Purvacarya for his views on particular grammatical problems 
the revered one is mentioned at the end of the sutra concerned” (D. R, 
Bhandarkar Volume, p. ai). I still maintain this view, but Mr, Chatur- 
vedi’s criticism has convinced me that I slmuld have put in Italics the 
word for in this sentence. When Papini in III. 4. 1 1 x quotes iSakata- 
yana it is not for his wholly discordant view. Rather it seems to me 
that P^ini here intends to express his disapproval of the Sika^yanlya 
. 61-15 
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forms ayuh etc. by clearly suggesting that they are accepted by no 
other grammarian. Properly speaking, the Sutra is against the Purva- 
carya, not for him. Hence this Sutra cannot be put in the same cate- 
gory with the Sutras containing views which Panini at least tolerates 
without fully approving, i. e. the Sutras in which the Purvacarya is 
mentioned last. 

As for Dravidapranayama, may I suggest at the end that even plain 
walking may seem to be a feat of gymnastics to those who even in 
mature years would insist on being trundled about by censorious 
nannies in cosy perambulators rather than trust their own legs ? 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


( 4 ) 

EXCAVATION OF PREHISTORIC SITE IN GUJARAT. 

The Gujarati vernacular paper Prajabandhu of 28. 12. 41 makes 
the following announcement 

“Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition made certain archaeological dis- 
coveries on the 8th December in the bed of the Sabarmati. Some of 
the chief workers were Dr. B. K. Chatterji, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, V. B. 
Krishnaswami and Amritalall V. Pandeya. The above group of workers 
achieved extraordinary success in this enterprise. In the course of 
excavation they discovered hundreds of artifacts and various other 
objects of the Stone Age (of about fifty thousand years ago). These 
finds are of immense value. They were exhibited at the Indian 
Science Congress between the 2nd and the 4th January. The excava- 
tion established beyond doubt the great antiquity of the province of 
Sabarmati. It is to be hoped that the Archaeological Department of 
the Government of India will undertake further excavations here in 
cooperation with other scientific bodies.” / 

We are informed by Dr. B. K. Chatterji that the implementiferous 
older alluvial conglomerate beds as well as microlithic sites adjoining 
the Saharmati valley discovered by him and excavated by him and his 
colleagues yielded palaeolithic hand-axes, choppers, scrapers of Abbe- 
villian and Acheulian types, and microliths of the types of lunette, 
point, scraper, blade etc., as well as fossil-bones. Further we learn 
from Dr. B. K. Chatterji that the same types of implementiferous beds 
have been discovered by him in the Worsang valley. 

Batakrishna Gh<^. 
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( 5 ) 

PARIMDA IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA. 

The expression anidhra:palidesu (Shahbazgarhi), °pariri^desu 
(Girnar), °pdladesu (Kalsi) occurs in Rock Edict XIII of A^ka. As 
the Pulindas are associated with the Andhras in ancient Indian tradi- 
tion (Aitareya-Br., VII, i8), it was originally admitted by scholars that 
palida, pdlada, pdrimda is no other than the word p^llinda in Sanskrit. 
It is of course clear from the form pdrirrida that the actually intended 
form of palida, pdlada is *pdlimda with vowel-mark and anusvdra 
neglected. But as the philological relation of pdlimda, pdritnda with 
Sanskrit pulinda, paulinda is not quite apparent, doubts have recently 
been expressed as regards the identification of the Parirpdas or Palitpdas 
with the Pulindas (Hultzsch, C. 1 . 1 , 1, p. 48 n). Some scholars think 
irj this connection of the Paradas of the Puranas (Raychaudhuri, P. 
A. H.I., 1938, p. 259) ; but, though pdrada can be equated with the 
incomplete form pdlada, the equation pdrada — pdrirtida, *pdlirp,da 
would be rather unconvincing from the philological point of view. 
Sometimes the Parimdas are even identified with the Varendras, people 
of Varendra or North Bengal (Bhandarkar, Asoka, 1932, pp. 36-37). 
This suggestion is also unsatisfactory, as the Andhras are not known 
to have had anything to do with Varendra or the Varendras and as the 
name Varendra (which is unknown to Epic and Puranic geography and 
cannot be traced in any early work or record) is met with in literature 
about fourteen centuries after Asoka. It is therefore desirable to exa- 
mine the philological objections to see if the Pariipdas or *Paliindas 
can really be identified \yith the Pulindas or Paulindas who are tradi- 
tionally associated with the Andhras or Andhras. 

The objections to the equation pdritnda, *pdlirrida = pulinda, 
paulinda, on grounds of philology, are only two : (1) the change of the 
vowel u or au of p to a ; (2) the change of I of li to r. The nature of 
the difficulties does not however appear to be quite insurmountable. ^ 

(1) The change of au to d is noticed in Pali and Prakrit, e.g., in 
the word gdrava = Sanskrit gaurava, which also occurs in Ak)ka’s 
Bairat-Bhabru inscription, 1 . 2, under the form gdlava. The change 
of paulinda to pdlinda is therefore not impossible. It may however 
be noted that this change of au to d is essentially due to the change of 
M to a (e.g. guru = gam directly from which gdrava by the ordinary 
rule of vrddhi), instances of which arfe abundant in Pali, Prakrit and 
epigraphic literature ; cf: mukula — makula, sphurati = pharati, 
mukiita = maiida, yudhisthira — jahitthila, gurvl = garuf^ upari = 
^vari, etc. See V. Bhattacharya, Pdliprakdsa, p. 5 n, pp. 53-54 and li ? 
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Vararud, Prdkrtaprakdsa, I, 21 and 43. It therefore seems that pulinda 
was changed to palinda in Prakrit from which was derived by vrddhi 
the form palinda. 

(2) There are some instances of the change of Z to r in the Standard 
Prakrit called Maharastri by later grammarians ; e. g., hila = kira, 
sthula —thora. See Vararuci, IX, 5; Hemacandra, I, 124, 255, II, 
99. The change is abundantly illustrated by the songs of Vidyapati 
(i4th-i5th century) representing a dialect of North Bihar ; e. g., ancala 
— acara, cancala = cacara, kajjala = kdjala = kdjara, veld —-veri, etc. 
According to later Prakrit grammarians, such as Rama barman (17th 
century), r becomes Z and Z becomes r in Pancala-Pai^cika, while either 
r or Z may be used for r or Z in Gauda-Paisacika [Sir A. Mookerjee S. J. 
Vol., Orientalia, II, p. 137). It should not however be thought that the 
change of Z to r is a late development, as it is actually noticed in very 
early records ; cf., e. g., thorasisi = Sanskrit sthaulaslrsin in the Bhatti- 
prolu casket inscriptions (casket No. 2, 1 . 4 on the centre of the lid) 
belonging to the second century B. C. i. e. to a period not much later 
than that of the records of Asoka. Pdrirnda as an alternate Prakrit 
form of pdlirrtda is thus not impossible. 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 



REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY By Dr. Jitendra Nath 
Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in the Departments of Ancient Indian His- 
tory and Culture, Pali and Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 1941, Royal 8vo. 


If this be taken as a sample of Doctorate thesis, it cannot but speak elo- 
quently of the high standard of research work produced by the teachers and 
alumni of the University of Calcutta. This is indeed a remarkable publication 
on the subject, which represents a distinct landmark in the history of successive 
attempts made by several capable writers to unveil the secrets of Hindu icono- 
graphy since the memorable publication of Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, The last is not necessarily the best. But Dr. Banerjea’s is cer- 
tainly the best work in the field, at least in the sense that here we have a very 
fruitful result of earnest efforts solely directed to visualising the process of deve- 
lopment of Hindu iconography on solid archaeological data. Dr. Banerjea's 
strongest point is his intimate knowledge of Indian coins and seals and bas- 
reliefs, which he has fully utilised in three chapters, Chs. III-V. His first hand 
knowledge of Sanskrit texts has enabled him to deal with highly technical canons 


of iconometry with rare mastery. 

He has with consummate skill enhanced the value of his work by Critically 
examining the evidences bearing on the much disputed problem of antiquity 
of image-worship in India in Ch. II and by carefully analysing the factors that 
contributed to the development of iconoplastic art in India in Ch. VI. Though 
the field surveyed is very wide, he guides us rationally to view things as they 
are and as they shaped themselves through ages. And his findings on all the con- 
troversial points would seem sound and acceptable. 

If I have understood him aright, in his opinion the Vedic hymns are far 
from proving the worship of the gods and goddesses in their iconic forms by the 
cultural section of the Indo-Aryan community. At the same time the evidence 
of these hymns is insufficient for determining what was prevalent among the 
mass of Indian people. The devdyatanas, devdlayas or devagrhas (‘‘god's abode”, 
^‘temples”), mentioned in the Grhyasutras, find mention also in the oldest por- 
tion of the Pali Canon, particularly in connection with the building of a new 
city. But the impression created i^ as if the devatds or benevolent spirits were 
waiting to take their respective abodes, there being no definite suggestion as to 
the installation of images in those temples. The same impression is created by 
the Mahasamaya Suttanta which offers us a formidable list of gods and goddesses 
worshipped by the people of India. The Caityas mentioned were no more than 
hainted^trees, haunted woodlands, haunted pleasances By the y^ord manussa^ 

vigsaha (P4ti|nokkha) and vimba is meant a living bodily form, and not an 
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image. While speaking of Hlpa or art, the Aitareya Brahmaiia (VI. i) mentions 
the toy elephants, horses and chariots (hasti-aiva-ratha) made in imitation of 
natural objects (devaiilpdndm anukrtih), but does not mention any sensible 
representation of deities. Even Asoka’s edicts, while speaking of popular reli- 
gious demonstrations of his time, expressly mention the symbolical representa- 
tions of the gods by means of celestial mansions, elephants and masses of fire. 
And yet it is too much to assume that the Buddhists were the first to carve the 
figures of the various gods and demi-gods in stone without having any concrete 
models before them. I may particularly refer to the soldier-like figuration of 
the sun at Bharhut which, according to Varahamihira, w^as the Udicya or North- 
western mode of sensible representation of the sun. In the later representations, 
the soldier-like figure of the god is placed in one-wheeled chariots drawn each 
by seven horses. The poetic description of the sun moving in chariots drawn 
by odd numbers of horses is in the Vedic hymns. Thus we get in later representa- 
tions a combination of a concrete figure of the sun with appurtenances supplied 
by Vedic poetry. T'he Bharhut Stupa railing exhibits several conventional 
representations of Sri, Sun, Moon, etc. The eldest of the figurines of Yaksas 
and Devatas are Egyptian in shape and form. Dr. Banerjea does not dismiss the 
evidence of the statues found at Mohen-jo-daro on the ground of the default of 
inscriptions to tell us what they stand for. It is true that the Vedic poets and 
Upanisadic thinkers delineated and conceived the gods in terms of abstract 
qualities. But there must have existed side by side in the country concrete 
representations of them either in stone, or in clay, or on the canvas. The 
Bharhut sculptures serve as a meeting place of the two processes of development, 
namely, that of concrete representation and that of poetic personification. The 
evidence of Panini cited by Dr. Banerjea is conclusive as to the existence of the 
iconic representations of the popular deities. I may draw the author’s attention 
to the evidence of the Pali Vinaya Pitaka proving beyond doubt the existence 
of figurines of goddesses curved in wood (dmu-dJiitalikd) as well as drawn in 
plaster painting (lepacitta). 

But in the work before us we have a very fair and dispassionate account of 
facts relating to Hindu iconography as well as a critical estimate of views and 
evidences relied upon. The author has offered his own suggestions for consi- 
deration. And he must be congratulated upon a brilliant execution of the task 
he set himself to accomplish, 


M. Barua, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE VAISNAVA FAITH AND MOVEMENT IN 

BENGAL from Sanskrit and Bengali sources, by SushiF Kumar De, M.A. 

(Calcutta), D.Lit. (London), Professor and Head of the Department of 

Sanskrit, Uunversity of Dacca ; pp. iv-f-535 ; Calcutta, 1942. 

This is a great book destined to be treasured for years to come as {he 
best exposition of Bengal Vaisnavism. It easily outshines all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject in Bengali and English. There is already a 
spate of books and monographs on Bengal Vaisnavism both by Indians and 
Europeans. But most of the Indian authors, to all appearance, were devout 
Vaisnavas, to whom it would be simply plunging headlong into hell-fire to 
approach the subject in a spirit of criticism ; to the European writers, on the 
other hand, Bengal Vaisnavism appeared to be nothing but an “emasculated ritual 
of emotional debauchery” (p. 45^0). From the works of none of these authors 
is it apparent, however, that they had actually trudged their way through the 
voluminous writings of the Vrndavana Gosvamins with the necessary meticulous 
circumljpection and understanding as just Dr. De has done. The detailed ana- 
lysis of the whole canoncial literature of Bengal Vaisnavism contained in this 
volume is naturally the most valuable part of it, in perusing which everyone 
will surely be moved to admire the infinite skill and tact displayed by the author 
in presenting his highly sensuous material in a wonderfully balanced and 
elegant English, maintaining throughout an attitude of almost stoical ataraxy 
which may seem sinister to many a devout heart appalled by this unfamiliar, 
though by no means unsympathetic, spirit of objective inquiry. 

Dr. De has definitely rejected the theory that Bengal Vaisnavism is of 
Madhva inspiration, though he does not deny the possibility of Madhva in- 
fluence. All the forces— or rather the absence thereof— necessary for the emer- 
gence of an anti-intellectual emotional religion were indeed present in Bengal 
about the time of the advent of Caitanya. The country had sunk to the lowest 
depth of political ignominy ; its government was in the hands of savage Aby- 
ssinian slaves whose lustful oppression and plunderings were limited only 
by their own lack of intelligence. The w^eak and emasculated people of the 
country could not even think of creative joy ; they were thirsting for diversion 
from action to emotion. So they fell en masse for artificial emotion, namely Tan- 
tric orgy and Vai§nava ecstasy, in both of which the ultimate appeal is to the most* 
primitive instinct which man shares with all the other animals. In similar 
critical periods of complete national frustration similar unnatural cults of “natur- 
alism’' are known to have emerged also among other peoples : We have only 
to remember the Russian Khlysty described by Fulop-Miller (The Mind and 
Face of Bolshevism, pp. 83-4) and Diderot’s Otaiti dangled before the French 
public on the eve of the great Revolution of which Taine has l^ft us this edifying 
picture : “La pudeur, comme le vetement, est une invention et une convention ; 
il n'y a de bonheur et des moeurs que dans les pays oii la loi autorise Vinstinct, 
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a Otaiti, par exemplc, o^i le manage dure un moins, sou vent un jour, parfois 
un quart d'heure, ou Ton se prend et Ton se quitte a volont^, oii, par hospitalite, 
le soir, on offre ses tilles et sa femme k son hote, oil le fils Spouse la rahre par 
politesse, oii Tunion des sexes est une fete religieuse que Ton c^l^bre en public*' 
(UAncien Regime, treizieme Edition, p. 285). In Bengal too, as in Otaiti, the 
people wanted a religion that would invest instinct with all authority and su- 
persede the deductions of reason by the intuitions of ecstasy. This was supplied 
by Caitanya ;who, therefore, was at once hailed as a prophet. But a prophet is 
after all what his apostles make of him. The secret of the tremendous success 
of Caitanyaism is to be looked for not so much in the mystic visions of a young 
enthusiast of supernormal emotional capacity as in the patient and systematic 
theological writings of the early Church fathers of the religion. Like e\ery en- 
thusiast, Caitanya inflamed everything but discovered nothing. But he inflamed, 
among others, Rfipa and Sanatana and their nephew Jiva. All of them were 
astute theologians trained in the scholastic methods o£ traditional philosophy, 
and they also knew where lay the chief weakness of that philosophy : it lay, 
namely, in the recognition accorded to revealed texts as a valid means of know- 
ledge. The Srimadbhagavata being the Bible and Koran of the Vaisnavas, 
nobody could reasonably expect them to deny the status of Sruti to the Puranas, 
and that point once gained what was there on earth that could not be proved to 
be in conformity with Sruti-pramana ? The Vaisnava philosophers threw over- 
board all the other Pramanas, not excluding Pratyaksa and Anumana, which 
had survived, though in a severely attenuated form, the hurricane of devastating 
Buddhist criticism. But logic, thus disgraced at the hands of the Vaisnavas, had 
ample revenge on its devout violators, when through anxiety not to overstep the 
boundary of empirical reason in their split-hair analysis of mind and spirit they 
had to accept without professing— and apply to noble purpose— all the canons 
of traditional logic they had unceremoniously rejected at the start : this is at 
least the impression a careful student will gather from a perusal of the two diffi- 
cult chapters “The Devotional Sentiments** and “Theology an 4 Philosophy*' in 
the book under review, on the publication of which we extend our heartiest 
congratulations to its erudite autho 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


INTRODUCTION TO.ARDHAMAGADHI by A. M. Ghatage, MA., Ph.D., 
Rajaram CoU^, Kolhapur j;pp. xii-f-sss ; Kolhapur 1941. 

This is an extremely well-written book which every student of PrSkrit, 
specially if a beginner^, should make it a point to read. In the chapters on 
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phonology ilie author has dealt with his dialect from the view-point o£ histori- 
cal grammar, though his treatment of morphology and syntax is modestly des- 
criptive. The whole book is very closely written, so that it would be difficult to 
point out any superfluous words or sentences in it. In the phonology portion 
the author has almost on every page touched unsolved knotty problems which he 
perhaps should have avoided, for, evidently due to lack of space, he could not 
do justice to them. It is rather surprising that the various phenomena of the 
Morengesetz (“law of moric quantity” rather than “law of metrical length’* as 
the author puts it) have been dispersed under different heads ; from the manner 
in which the relevant material has been presented a student will hardly be able 
to understand that vdsa(=r varsa) and vamka {■=. vakra) are the results of essen- 
tially the same tendency. By the way, it is rather hazardous to assume that 
ahfa at first changed to assa and then to dsa (p. 68). Strange cases like Pali nid^a 
(zzz nida) and Prakrit kiddd (z=z kridd) render doubtful what otherwise would 
certainly have been regarded as the normal course of mutation. Regarding 
sunaha (p. 14), it should have been mentioned at least that Geiger (Pali Literatiir 
lutd Sprache, §40. 1 b) derives it from mnaka. In § 15 the author suggests that 

short e and o arc unknown in Sanskrit. But they are quite common in the 
Vedic language, and I have noted not a few cases of short e and o in the 
language of. the Mahabharata. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


INrRODUCTION TO INDIAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM by S. M. Katre* 
M.A., Ph.D. (London), Professor of Indo-European Philology, Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, Editor, New Indian 
Antiquary ; with Appendix 11 by P. K. Code, M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Joint-Editor, New Indian Antiquary ; 
Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay ; pp. xiii-4-148. 

This little book will certainly prove useful to scholars engaged in editing 
texts directly from manuscripts. Dr. Katre has given here a lucid exposition of 
the technique evolved by Dr. Sukthankar and his collaborators, and he has also 
drawn upon the relevant sections in ‘the Companions of Greek and Latin Studies 
and works on higher textual criticism like Birt’s Kritik und Hermeneutik in 
I wan Muller’s Handbuch Jter AUertumswissenschaft" His book would have 
further gained in value if he had not ignored Esteller’s Die Alteste Rezension 
des Mahdndtakam (Abhandlungep fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXI, 7 ; 
Leipzig 1936) which is certainly one of the most rem^kable works we have to 
date on Indian textual criticism." When speaking of the value of Purariic ver- 

62—16 - 
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sions of standard works (p. 34) the author should have at least mentioned the 
interesting results attained by Losch in his Die Ydjnavalkyasmrti verglichen mit 
den Parallelen des Agni- und Garudapurma (Bonn 1927). As for &dkuntala, 
are we to understand that the Padmapurana-vcnion of the story was drawn upon 
by Kalidasa ? In spite of Winternitz and Haradatta Sarma this is not correct. 
As K,. C. Chattopadhyaya has convincingly demonstrated, “a careful study of the 
Sakuntala story in the Padmapurdna forces us to the conclusion that the Purana 
knew Kalidasa's drama very intimately" {The Allahabad University Magazine, 
1938, p. 409). It is rather surprising that the author applying Sukthankar’s 
methods could not arrive at this unequivocal conclusion.— I am not sure that it 
is advisable under any circumstances to rely on the Kavya-writers for textual 
criticism of the epics ; Kalidasa’s amazing errors in dealing with the Ramaya^ia- 
story (cf., for instance, Mallinatha’s comments on Raghuv. VI. 48, where he points 
out that the statement about Mathura contained in this passage is contradicted 
by the poet’s own statement in Raghuv. XV. 28) are not at all inspiring of con- 
fidence* Besides, how shall we know that the classical writers had not themselves 
fallen victim to the corrupt text-tradition of the Epics ? These questions liave 
been discussed threadbare in the literature on Homer-criticism which Dr. Katre 
has completely ignored. The dangen encountered in attempting to emend 
Homer in the light of quotations in Plato and other classical writers ^re too well 
known.— In connection with what the author says on p. 4 about the knowledge 
of writing in Ancient India, I would like to remind him that the original pur- 
pose to which the art of writing was applied in ancient civilisations was to con- 
ceal knowledge, not to reveal it (see Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, second edition, pp. 117-8).— One aspect of manuscript-tradition seems to 
have escaped the author : highly respectable grammatical forms arc known to 
have arisen in languages simply through the bizarrerie of manuscript-tradition ; 
cL, e. g. the genitive ending 4 i for 4 in Latin (see Sommer, Handbuch der Lateini- 
schen Laut- und Formenlehre, zweitc und drittc Auflagc, p. 376).— 
khydyika has been thrice misspelt °/ta on p. 44. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


SELECT INSCRIPTIONS BEARING ON INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILL 
ZATION, Volume I, From the Sixth Century B. C. to the ^ixth Century 
A.D-, Edited by Dines Chandra Sircar M.A., Ph.D., pp, xli-f-sgo ; With 56 
Plates ; Published by the University of Calcutta, 1942. 

Dr. Sircar, though one of the younger scholars of the C^dontta Univ^ty^ 
has esmblisfe^d aii £||>u^tion by ^ 41^ 
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valuable publications on different branches of Indian History and Epigraphy. 
His reputation will be further enhanced by this book, the" value of which must 
not be minimised only because the inscriptions contained in it had been pub- 
lished before. Altogether two hundred and forty-two inscriptions, large and 
small, with brief explanatory notes, and Sanskrit chaya where the language of 
the inscription is not Sanskrit, have been presented in this volume, every page 
of which bears witness to the author’s skill and tact and conscientious industry. 
It will be a boon not only to the students for whom it is primarily intended, 
but also to those, who, though interested in the vast inscriptional literature in 
Sanskritic languages, cannot find time to look up the material in the -specialised 
periodicals not easily available. The volume very properly begins .with a few 
welhchosen Old Persian inscriptions and also contains quite a number from 
Ceylon, Central Asia, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java and Champa.— 
In a work of such magnitude it will be easy for everybody to pick out points of 
controversy of which perhaps the peculiar inscriptional term pdddnudlyata is 
the most obvious one. As in his previous publications, so in this volume too 
(p. 270, f.-n. 6). Dr. Sircar has suggested fpr this word the meaning “favoured”, 
which has been recently endorsed also by the distinguished Sanskritist Prof. K. 
C. Chattopadhyaya. But this meaning cannot be accepted straightaway,— if 
only because it departs to*o far from the sense attaching to the basic root dhyd. 
Almost from the beginning of epigraphic research in India it was tacitly assumed 
that the compound verb amhdhydr must have an active meaning, and that 
anudhydta is in some mysterious way equivalent to anudhydtr. But tljere is no 
basis for this double assumption. The compound verb anu-dhyd- is medial in 
meaning, not active, and it signifies “to be steeped in meditation*’ ; cf. Maha- 
bhSrata XII. 127. 19 : tarn anudhydtam dlaksya “seeing him steeped in medita- 
tion”. The inscriptional term pdddnudhydta therefore literally signifies “steeped 
in the meditation of the feet.” This meaning, so far as I can see, excellently 
fits most of the relevant passages in inscriptions. In rare cases the meaning 
“permitted” may have to be accepted on circumstantial evidence. But even 
then it will have to be explained how this peculiar sense grew out of the original 
one evident in the Mahabharata passage quoted above. 

Batakrishna Gnosh. 


SOME HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF BENGAL [Pre- 
MuhRmmadan Epochs], by Benoychandra Seii, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Loud.), 
Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Pali and Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University, Pp. Ixxviii-f-ffJS ; Published by the University of Calcutta, 1942. 

Whoever reads this book must constantly keep in mind— unless he is det^r^ 
inined to 40 A? author injusticcr-thgt Pr. Sen h^s been writing a source-baoH 
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of history and therefore could not afford to concede to Clio, the first of the 
Muses, adequate opportunity to display her charms ; in fact his book looks more 
like Vulcan’s workshop than Clio’s boudoir. Historical aspects of the inscrip- 
tions— not of Bengal only as the modest title of the book may suggest— have 
been discussed here with ruthless thoroughness and put to maximum utilisation. 
The author is cautious to the point of forbidding his judgement to be moved 
through dearth of absolutely dependable data to seek succour from constructive 
imagination. This attitude is responsible for some unimaginative criticism of 
constructive theories put forward by others, —for instance, Bhandarkar’s ingenious 
theory about the Saiiivangiya confederacy (p. 8i). We have to remember that 
Pravahga 'and Upavahga are actually mentioned in literature, and the forms 
actually appearing in the inscription concerned are savagly{a)nam and sariwa- 
giyanam respectively. Under the circumstances,^ it seems to me, Bhandarkar 
was fully justified in suggesting that the word intended was sarhxfanglyandm , and 
his theory stands unshaken until and unless an alternative better theory is cou- 
rageously put forward to replace it.— The bulk of the book is devoted to political 
chronometry, but its third and concluding Part dealing with administration 
under the PMas and the Senas will prove interesting and stimulating also to 
the uninitiated. In this connection I wish to point out— what to my knowledge 
has not been noticed by anybody yet— that the time-honoured Indian official 
designation mahdmdtra seems to have found its way into Greek vocabulary ! 
Hesychius, the famous Greek lexicographer of the third century A.D., explains 
the Indian loan-word Mamdtrai by *'hoi strategoi paf Indois'* (quotation in 
Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 377 f.-n. 5), which means “com- 
manders (or rulers) among Indians.” The apparent disagreement in form be- 
tween Gr. mamdtrai and Skt. mahdmdtrdh can be fully explained philologically. 
But we have to remember that Hesychius’ Lexicon has been handed down to 
us in only one very corrupt and late manuscript. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 


RUDRA-SIVA : Dr. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar Lectures, 1939-40, by Dr. N. Venka- 
taramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras 1941 ; pp. vi-f83. 

The last two sentences of this curious but stimulating little book are : “All 
the characteristics which are supposed to be the haU-mark of Dravidism are thus 
definitely traceable to the Vedas. There are therefore no valid grounds for 
presuming a non-Aryan origin for the Puranic Siva”. But the characteristics 
of Dravidism not having been accurately formulated by the author or any of 
his predecessors in the field no one can decide if all of thetn cap be traced tp the 
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Vedas, and the Aryan religion reconstructed in outline on the basis 
of the points of similarity among the primitive religions of Indo-European-speak- 
ing tribes showing no god towards whom the attitude of the worshippers can be 
proved to have been one oi do ut abeas as towards the Rudra-gods of India and the 
Theoi apopompaioi of Greece, it is quite reasonable to assume as a working 
hypothesis that the gods of aversion were taken over by the Aryans from.* the 
peoples among whom their tribes settled down in historical times. Author 
apparently does not know Arbman’s excellent book on Rudra, and nowhere 
has he betrayed an intimate knowledge of the Vedic texts with which he has 
been operating. Nevertheless, his theories are extremely daring, e. g., Rudra 
was an Aryan deity (p. 21) of solar origin (p. 27). And he has proved to his own 
satisfaction that the cult of the phallus is “the natural product of the evolution 
of primitive ideas inherent in the Aryan religion from the beginning’* (p. 55), 
and that “the great Ishtar herself accompanied the first band of Aryans to the 
plains of Hindustan” (p. 64) who had adopted her cult from the Babylonians 
(p. 70). One cannot help thinking after reading this book that the author has 
iried-to pay back the Aryan critics of Dravidian culture in their own coin. So 
far as Indian critics are concerned, this, however, was not necessary ; for no 
Indian to-day, outside of lunatic asylum, would claim to be a pure Aryan.— By 
the way, Vedic anas does not necessarily mean “noseless” (p. 37) ; it may also 
mean “mouthless”, i. c. “speechless” {an^ds) ; even to-day the Russian word for 
“German” literally means “dumb”. The non-Aryans of India, whose speech was 
unintelligible to the Aryan invaders, might have been called “speechlt^ss” by 
them. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


BULLETIN OF THE DECCAN COLLEGE RESEARCH INSTITUTE ; Vol. 

III. No. 3. 

. The first article is by S. M. Katre who, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Prof. Renou, has opened herewith a series of studies in the rhythm of Old 
Indo-Aryan vocables. The present study is devoted solely to the nominal com- 
pounds of the Satapatha Brahmana as collected by Madame Wilman-Grabowska. 
If Dr. Katre had examined the lists, prepared by this distinguished Polish Sans- 
kritist he would have doubtless been able to avoid the errors committed by her.' 
But Dr. Katre has not done that. In consequence, he has unwittingly repeated 
some of the mistakes of Madame W-G. Thus the word puwdhuti, though 
figuring in Madame W-G*s list, is not a compound at all, as I pointed out long 
ago (/HQ., VIII, 1932, p. 301), but Dr. Katre has nevertheless included it in his 
(IV-13, 44). There is no reason \o think, however, that the number of similar 
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wong entries in Madame W-G’s lists is very large, and therefore the statistical 
results arrived at by Dr. Katre cannot be far wrong. A rigorous formulation 
of these statistical results would have supplied what the scholarly world would 
obviously expect from him.— Dr. Taraporewala in his short article on ‘*G5thS 
metre and chanting” has made the valuable suggestion that ”the text of the 
Gath^s as we have it to day represents more the gdna-text adopted for chanting”. 
This should explain— Dr. Taraporewala has not mentioned it— the protraction of 
final vowels in the Gathas. I fully endorse his view that in the Veda “each p§da 
is a unit of sense as well as a unit of verse”. In my Post-Graduate lectures on 
l^gvedic interpretation I have been for many years advocating precisely this 
view. It is however surprising to learn that “only a few months ago” Dr. 
Taraporewala discovered that mantras undergo variations when chanted to 
Samans. —The best contribution in this volume is undoubtedly Mehendale’s “A 
Comparative Grammar of Asokan Inscriptions” of which I read and admired 
almost every line : here we have an excellent comparative treatment of the 
phonology of Asokan inscriptions. It is to be hoped that the other parts oi 
the work will soon be out.— 'Fhe “Comparative Etymological Index” by Katre 
to his “Formation of Kohkani” is in fact a compact and well-planned etymologi- 
cal dictionary which will certainly be useful.— Highly interesting is Sankalia’s 
“Cultural Significance of the Personal Names in the Early Inscriptions of the 
Deccan”. Author has skilfully arranged the names, giving of each the suffix, 
and the caste, race, religion etc. of the bearer of it. It appears that in early 
Deccan the father and the son had often the same personal name : this seems to 
be an intermediate stage between varying personal designation without any 
family-name and varying personal designation with a fixed family-name. In 
Bengal a fixed family-name with varying personal designations can be traced at 
least from the sixth century A.D. (see Indian Linguistics, Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 
9 ). When and how far did the same custom develop in other parts of India ? 
Author would do well to consult the works of Schulze, Solmsen, Hilka and Betty 
Heimann when dealing further with Indian proper-names. 

BATAItRISHNA GHOSH. 


MAGADHA ARCHITECTURE AND CULTURE by Sris Chandra Chatterjee, 
C.E. Sthapatya Visarad ; published by the Calcutta University; D/C 8vo, 
pp. xviii plus 1 14 with i Map and 46 illustrations in art paper. Ptim Rs* 5/-. 

■ In his foreword Dr- Syama Prasad Mookerjec has rightly observed that the 
"•purpose of the publication is to present before every ouUured Indiani iiiiiltp: 
(x>lour^ pictures of the |brious days of Ma|adha*\ 
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Magadha maintained not only its sovereignty over India but also its indivi- 
duality in art and culture for many centuries. It inspired architectural con- 
ceptions of other Indian Schools of Art. Nalanda evolved a very high standard 
of architectural style. The tomb of Slier Shah in Sasaram exhibits a delight- 
fully powerful blending of Hindu and Muslim cultural traditions. 

The Monograph under review gives a vivid description of the cultural ..^nd 
architectural legacies of Magadha. It is divided into 6 sections containing the 
History of Magadha, the Message of Magadha, Magadha Architecture under 
Moslem Rule and so forth. The last section contains amongst other things the 
appreciations and opinions of eminent persons favouring the founding of an All- 
India Institute of Indian Architecture. We whole-heartedly endorse this project. 
The vital beauty of expression of Indian Architecture lies in the spiritual depth 
of mental vision reflected in it— which true lovers of Indian Culture should do 
their best again to present to the world through its proper medium. 

It is to be hoped that this Monograph which, considering the excellem get 
up and plates, is very moderately priced, will receive the welcome it deserves, 
from all architects, engineers and lovers of Indian Art. 

Satis Chandra Seal. 


JAINA SYSITM OF EDUCA I ION by Dr. D. C. Dasgupta, M.A., Ed.D! (Calif.), 
published by Bharati Mahavidyalaya, 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. 
Pages xiv 4 -i 34 , Price. Bound Rs. sjSj- (or Sh. 5]-), Unbound Rs. 3|- (or 
Sh. 4|6). 1943. 

Here is a helpful book, written in a lucid style by an author thoroughly 
conversant with the technical knowledge of the subject. It is a pioneer work 
in the sense that it surveys the whole field of the Jaina System of Education from 
various view-points — historical, psychological, educational and other. The 
theme is approached from Jaina stand-point, although the Buddhist and Brah- 
manical sources relevant to the theme have been laid under contribution in these 
ten lectures. The treatment is both penetrating and judicious. The author has 
tried to establish that some of the features of the Western system of educational 
methods— such as co-education, psycho-analysis, intelligence test, vocational train- 
ing etc.— were anticipated by the ^ theorists of education in Jaina India. As 
might be expected of a pioneer work, it is moi^e suggestive than exhaustive. We 
hope that the author will give us more of the fruits of his specialised research 
in other similar publications. We congratulate the author, the patron and 
the publisher on the production of this thoughtful and thought-stimulating 
book* 


P* P. Chatterjl 
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PA 5 JCHALAS AND THEIR CAPITAL, AHICCHATRA by Dr. Blmala Churn 

Law, Memoirs oi the A. S. I. No. 67. Price Rs. 2|4|- or 3s. gd. 

Dr. B. C. Law has once more placed students of Indian archaeology under 
an obligation by this succinct and valuable account of the Panchalas and their 
capital. AU the available evidences, literary, epigraphical and numismatic, 
have been presented in this memoir with his critical comments that do full justice 
to the different views put forward from time to time by different scholars, and 
Dr. Law’s judgement on the matters passed in review is marked by the modera- 
tion and soundness that we expect in any work done by him ; we would com- 
mend particularly his restrained discussion of the numismatic evidence of the 
‘mitra’ coins. There is a very good map of the Panchala country. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 



IMPORtAMT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Annals of Oriental Research (University of Madras), VoL V, Part 2, 1941. 

Place-name suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Sethii Pillai. 

A Note on the word ‘Tevu’ by V. Venkata Rajtilu Reddiar.-— “The verb 
is written as tevii in the available editions of Tolkappiyam. But the 
correct form seems to be In ramil. 

Dravidian Phonetics by K. Ramakrishnai) a.— -Author has discussed various 
phenomena such as the softening and palatalisation of consonants, meta- 
thesis, anaptyxis etc. in Telugu. 

Grantha Samskaramu (in Telugu) by Sripada Lakshmipathi Sastri.— Method 
of text-editing with illustration Ironi the Kumurasambhava. 

I'urning Points of Kannada Literature by M. Mariappa Bhat. 

Prabhakaras’ Criticism of Dh\'ani by P. Krishnan Nair.— A refutation of 
the criticisms of Prabhakaras on the theory of Dhvani. In Malayalam. 

Sarvanukramani-padya-vivrtti, A New Commentary on the Rgvedanu- 
kramani of Katyayana by C. Kunhan Raja.— Short extracts out of this 
hitherto unknown metrical commentary. 

Niruktavartlika (a rare work till now undiscovered) by C. Kunhan Raja.— 
Author has tried to show that this lost work should ha\e been kiiown to 
Durga. 

Studies on Kalidasa by C. Kunhan Raja.— In the first stud) the author makes 
the \’ery bold suggestion that the original Raghuvamsa “must have stopped 
with the first eight Cantos and the entire Ramayana portion must have 
been the addition of a later hand”. In the second he has tried “to find 
out how far the mind of the poet was saturated with the story of the 
Kumarasambhava when he was writing the Raghuvamsa.” 

Notes on some Ancient South Indian Political Geographical Names by V. 
Raghavan.— Author has discussed the names Prehard, Asmaka, Pallava, 
Drainila and sivi. 

Tattvasuddhi edited by S, S. Siiryanarayana Sastri and S. P. Radhakrishnan, 
—Final instalment. 

Ibid,, VoL VI, Part 1, 1942. 

Change of Consonants by^. Venkata Rajulu Reddiar.— Author has discussed 
Sandhi-changes in Tamil. In Tamil. 

Dravidian Phonetics by K. Rainakrishnayya.— Author has discussed the deve- 
lopment of I in Dravidian languages. 

A^dayya by M. Marippa Bhat.— Author has critically examined the Kannada 
poet Aijidayya's work “Kabbigara Kava.” In Kannada. 

Death of Odenan by Chelnat Achyuta Menon.— Malayalam text of the 
ballad of same name. 


63-17 
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Dhvajnyaloka (in Malayaiain) by P. Krishnan Nayar.— Author has tried to 
prove thsiCboih the K^ika and the Vrtti of Dhv. are by Anandavardhana. 

Notes on Kalidasa by C. Kunhan Raja.— In the Bhartavakya of the Mala* 
vikagnimitra the author finds “a very weighty evidence, for the date of 
Kalid^ as contemporaneous with the King Agnimitra.” In the second 
note an attempt has been made to find allusions to Agnimitra in K.’s 
works. In the third note the author says in justification of his theory 
about Raghuvamsa that the poet’s intention vras to describe only the 
origin of Raghu’s dynasty. 

Some Appaya Diksitas by V. Raghavan. 

Minor Works Wrongly Ascribed to Adi Sankara by V. Raghavan.— Author 
discusses Sawaveddnta^iddhdntascirasamgraha and Prabodhasudhdkara, 

* TuIdat-al-Mujahidin, an Historical W'ork in the Arabic Language, translated 
into English, by S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar.— Author has rendered a 
great service by retrieving from oblivion this important work dealing with 
the history and geography of south-western India in the medieval age. 

Anthropos, VoL XXXV-VI, 1940*41, Parts 1-3. 

Bhagwan, the supreme deity of the Bhils by W. Koppers.— Ethnological 
study. 

Bharatiya Vidyd VoL III, Pait If, May 1942. 

Bharatiya Vidya by Sarvapalli Radhakrishanan,— A popular address. 

"I’he Golden Age of the Imperial Guptas by K. M. Munshi. 

Date of Meghavijayagapi's Commentary on the Hastasanjivana— between 
A.D. 1680 and ijoo by P, K. Gode. 

Suktabhajah and Havirbhajah by H. G. Narahari.— Examination of this 
principle of classifying the gods. 

Indus Civilization by A. D. Pusalker.— Contd. from Blwatiya Vidya Vol* 
III, Part I. 

Pre-Mahabharata Solar Dynasty by D. R. Mankad.— In this paper the author 
has discussed and reconstructed ‘‘the pre-Mahabh^rata Solar Dynasty as it 
stood in the days of the Mahabharata war.’’ 

The City of ‘Alaka’ in Meghaduta’ by S. N. Vyas,— Author concludes “that 
the modern Suvaf^ia-giri can justly be identified wjth the old Alaka/* 

The Book in India by K. M. Munshi.— A popular address on writing, print- 
ing, etc. 

Mahesyarasfiri’s Jnanapancamikatha by A. S* 1 Sopaiu.— A preliminary notice 
afa^ut the text which the writer is editing. , 

Two Linguistic Notes by Harivallabh Bhayani.— Author has diSCussed some 
Gujariti reduplicatives and Gujarati representatives of the Sahskrit 
s^lidauy 

Bharadvaja's Hymns to Agni by Manilal Patel. iranrfaUoii of RV. 
VL 13-16* 
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Bmhmavidyd--th€ Adyar Library Bulletin, VoL VI., Part i. 

Four Documents relating to the Kalahasti Temple by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
and M. Venkataramayya. 

The Works of Vadi Vagisvara by V. Raghavan. 

Serial Publications 

Jivanandanam of Anandaraya Makhin edited by G. Srinivasa Murti and 
M. Duraiswami Aiyangar. 

Sahgitarainakarah with the "'commentaries of Catura Kallinatha and 
Siriihabhupala edited by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 

Sripahearatraraksa of Sri Vedantadesika edited by M. Duraiswami Aiyangar 
and T. Venugopalacharya. 

The Nyayakusumahjali of Udayanacarya translated by Swami Ravi 
Tirtha. 

The Apastambasnirti edited by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. 

Alambanapariksa and Vrtti by Dihnaga, with the Commentary of Dharma- 
pala edited by N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 

"The Acyutarayabliyudaya of Rajanatha Dindima edited by A. N. Krishna 
Aiyangar. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 
VoL X, Part 4. 

Hvatanica IV by H. W. Bailey.— Selected Khotanese Buddhist texts with 
English translation. 

Indo-Iranica by J. Duchesne-Guillemin.— Author has discussed Old Persian 
“a-sa-a da’a-ru-u-va”. Avestan xhmih, Skt. xtdrpas \ ritpd, Avestan metf- 
and naka^a-. 

Recherches sur I’etymologie des deux dialectes tokhariens 63? A. J. van 
Windekens.— The etymology of only a few Tokharian words has been 
discussed. 

Mani’s Last Journey by W. Henning.— Based on fragments of Manichaean 
texts (published here for the first time) in Middle Persian. 

Tibetan dan, cin, kyin, and ham by Walter Simon.— An overlooked Type of 
Inference by Arnold Kunst.— Author has expended much ingenuity on 
propositions with the copula kimpunar. 

The Vulgar Pronunciation of Tamil by G. Matthews. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol XXVL Parts Ill-V. 

Tumain Inscription of Kumaragupta and Ghatotkachagupta (G. E. ii6) 
by M. B, Garde.^This inscription clearly shows that Ghajotkacagupta was 
a member of the Imperial Gu|3ta family, though it is not clear whetiier he 
was the son or a younger brother of Kumaragupta. 

Two Yupa Inscriptions from Barnala : Kfta years 284 and 555 by A. S. 
Altekar.— The first commemorates the performance of 4;he seven Soma- 
sacrifiices if editor’s .emendation saptakafn is accepted; sthe second 
cbnjm^morata the perforihunce otGarga-triratra (San. Sr. XVL 
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Gurzala Brahmi Inscription by K. A* Nilakanta Sastri.-This Prakrit inscrip- 
tion of the third century A.D. records the gift of a field to Bhagavan, the 
Lord of Halarhpura, by Noduka-siri in the fourth regnal year of Maha- 
raja Siri-Rulupurisadata. 

Parasuramesvara Temple Inscriptions by A. Ghosh.—Of these five short 
inscriptions of the Parasuramesvara Temple at Bhuvaneswar the principal 
one, palaeographically of the eighth century, records the daily offering 
of an ddhaka of rice to the lord Parasesvara. 

An Inscription of Jaitugi, Saka 1188, by H. D. Sankalia and S. C. Upa- 
dhyaya.— The main object is to record gift of land to a Brahmai;ia 
Vaideva, a Jyotisi, in the reign of Jaitugi. 

Bihar Kotra Inscription of Naravarman’s Time [Malava year 474] by S. N. 
Chakravarti.—It records the -digging of a reservoir in the name of the 
Bhiksusangha of the four quarters. King Naravarman of this Inscription 
was a predecessor of the great Yasodharman, the conqueror of Mihirakula. 

Dhavalapeta Plates of Maharaja Umavarman by R. K. Ghoshal.—This Ins- 
cription of the first half of the fifth century A.D. records the gift of a 
village to the Brahmana Khallasvamin of the Vatsa Gotra and Chandoga 

Spuriousness of the Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta by Dines Chandra 
Sircar. 

Basim Plates of Vakataka Vindhyasakti II by V. V. Mirashi and D. B. 
Mahajan.— From this, the earliest copper-plate grant of the VSk^takas, 
the editors, inter alia, have drawn the conclusion that the VakHtakas had 
their original home in the South and not in Central India. 

Kothuraka Grant of Pravarasena II by V. V. Mirashi.—Of fundamental 
importance for Vakataka history, 

A Note on the Dates of three Rashtrakuta Kings by A. S. Ramanatha 
Ayyar.—The three Kings are Indra III, Govinda IV and Kr§iia III, 

Indian Museum Plates of Ganga Indravarman by C. C. Das Gupta. 

A Buddhist Tract (dhdranl) in a Stone Inscription in the Cuttack Museum 
by A, Ghosh.— Perhaps it was thrown into a Caitya in course of construc- 
vtion for the attainment of religious merit. 

Takkali Plates of Anantavarman : Ganga Year 358 by R. K. Ghoshal. 

Dongargaon Inscription of the Time of Jagaddeva : Saka 1034 by V. V, 
Mirashi.— Important for Param^ra history. 

Six Saindhava Copper-plate Grants from Ghumli by A, S. . Altekar,— Of 
fundamental importance for the liistory of Kathiawad. 

A Note on the Date of the Somavaifasi Kings of Southern Kosala &y V, V. 
Mirashi.— Against A. Ghosh author maintains that the Somavaihi! Kings 
flourished in Chhatisgarh in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 

Nalanda Seal of Vishnugupta by Krishna Deva.— Comparing the Gupta 
genealogy of the, Manjusrimfilakalpa with that dl the seala author has« 
fmihlished, inter alia, the identity ci Pfiru^pta with Skanda^l^ 
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The Indian Geographical Journal, VoL XVI, No, 4. 

Geographic Basis of the Legendary Origin of Kerala by George Kuriyan. 
Geography and Culture by Maneck B. Pithawalla. 

The Indian Historical (Quarterly, VoL XVII, No. 4 and VoL XVIII, No. 1. 

The Dramas ascribed to Bhasa by S. K. De.— Author has shown “that all 
these plays are n^re or less faulty, and are not as they are often represen- 
ted to be/* Nor is it certain that they were written by the real Bh^sa ; 
but they are certainly forceful and unlaboured. 

Origins of the Rajput War (1679-81) by Yashpal. 

Brhaspati Rayamukuta and his Patron (as known from the former’s works) 
by R. C. Hazra. 

Date and Works of Rayamukuta by Dines Chandra Bhattacharyya. 

T he Ahgaculiya, a Sacred Text of the Jainas by Amulyachandra Sen. 

The Position of Wives other than the First in the Vedic Ritual by J. B. 

Chaudhuri.— Contd. from previous issue. 

Two Religious Poems (in Marathi and Sanskrit) on the Hindu Nose-orna- 
ments by P. K. Gode. 

A Prakrit Grammar attributed to Samantabhadra by A. N. Upadhye.— This 
grammar (unpublished) “is a mechanical and imperfect copy of Hema- 
candra’s grammar.” 

Early Tamil Religious Literature by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar.— Ex- 
cellent survey. 

The Vamsas and Gotra-pravara Lists of Vedic Literature by U. N. Ghoshal. 

—A study in the beginnings of Indian Historiography. 

Amavasya in Mythical and Philosophical Thought by Maryla Falk.— It is 
more mystical than either mythical or philosophical. 

, Early Indian Jewellery by Kalyan Kumar Ganguli.—Deals with finds at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. To be continued. 

A new Buddhist Sect in Kanheri by Moreshvar G. Dikshit.— Correcting 
Biihler’s reading author reads apariselesu (Aparasailas I) in Kanheri cave 
inscription No. 76. 

‘Tatpadanudhyata’ by K. Chattopadhyaya.-This familiar expression of the 
Inscriptions should mean “favoured by the feet of. 

The Historicity of Ibn Batuta re. Firuz Shah by Abdul Majed Khan.-Author 
concludes that Firuz Shah was an adventurer and not a member of the 
Balbani dynasty. 

Some Old Coins -Re-discussea by V. V. Mirashi.-The rediscussed coins 
are those of Vfrasiihha and Vatsadaman. 

The Jaina Antiquary, Vol. VII, No. II. 

References to the Caitragaccha in Inscriptions and Literature by P. K,; Gode. 

Jaina Traditions in Rajiyali Kathe 6y S. Sriiantha Sastri. 

The Jaina Chronology by Kamta Prasad Jain. 

Magic an(i Miracle in Jaina U teratufe by KaU|>ada 
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Journal of the Benares Hindu University, Vol. 6, N^os. 2-3. 

Daughter's Son in the Bengal School of Hindu Law by Brajendrasundar 
Banerjee, 

Social, Economic and Cultural Life in the Republics of Ancient India by 
Rama Dhari Singh. 

Conception and Ideals of Education in Ancient India by A. S, Altekar.— A 
popular essay by a distinguished scholar. 

On the River Sindhu in 'Malavikagnimitra* by B. S. Upadhyaya. 
Atharvaveda Conception of the Motherland by Raj Bali Pandey. 

An Approach to the RSmayana by C. Narayana Menan.— Fantastic. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL XXVIII, Part /. 

Indian Painting by P. C. Manuk.— Report of a j>opular address (without 
illustrations). 

Sources for a History of Nepal (880 A.D. to 1680 A.D.) by D. R. Regmi. 
The Indra-Vrtra War and the ‘Serpent People' by R. Ojha. 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Vol IV, No. 1. 

Jaina Priests at the Court of Akbar by M. D. Desai. 

. Three Gujarati Legal Documents of Moghul Period by P. C. Divanji. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XX, Part 3. , 

Chandragupta and Bhadrabahu by Dhirendra Nath Mookerjcc. 

The Dates of the Kadphises Kings and their Relations with the Saka Ksatraps 
' of Western India by Baji Nath Puri. 

Establishment of the Bahmani Kingdom by H. K. Sherw^ani. 

The Capture of Gingi by Bijapur by Bernard Anderson. 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. IV, Part 1. 

New Kings and Interesting Coin-Types from Kausambi by A. S. Altekar. 
Notes oil Some PahehMa Coins by A. S. Altekar. 

A Coin of Vahgapala, a King of Kausamb! by A. S. Altekar. 

A Coiil of Madavika, a New King or People by A. S. Altekar. 

"JHvo Coins of Ajadatta, a New King in Central India by A. S. Altekar. 

Some Interesting Satavahana Coins by A. S. Altekar. 

Some Interesting Uninscribed Coins by A. S. Altekar. 

Some Interesting Medieval Coins by A. S. Altekar. 

Hephthalite Coins with Pahlavi Legends by J. M. Unwala. 

The Old Names of Suneta and Siidavapa by V. S. Agrawala. , 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal {Science) Vol. VII, No. i. 

Titoetah and Bhotiia Blood Group Distributions by Eileen W. E, Macfariane. 
Blood Groups among Balahis etc. by Eileen W. E. Macfariane. 

Racial Affiliation of the Goods of the Central Provinces by D. N. Maliimdat. 
TJ^ Jpumat of tht Sind Historical Soctety, Vol. V, No. 4. 

itome Observations on Balodi Peotry of the Sind Border by H, T* Lahijbtidt^ 
frof^ Hodivala's Comments TarikM-Tahiri. 
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Was Akbar Literate ? by N, M. Billimoria.— “Akbar was not only well- 
versed in Persian, the then Court-language, but also could follow Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Hindi.” 

Journal of Sri Venkaiesvara Oriental Institute, Vol. II, Pari 2. 

Sabdaparoksavadah (in Sanskrit) by 1’. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar* 

Samanadhikaranyavadah (in Sanskrit) by T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar. 

Aclvaitasiddhantah bhagavadbhaktis ca (in Sanskrit) by V. R. Narasimha- 
chariar. 

Visi§tadvaitasaiiigrahah (in Sanskrit) by T. A. P. Krishnamacharya. 

Vaisesikavyakhyavimarsah (in Sanskrit) by T. Viraraghavacharya, 

Ke te sapta maharsayah catvaro manavas ca (in Skt.) by K. V. Nilamegha- 
charya. 

Jaiminyabhimataiii devatas^arLlpam (in Sktr) by K. Sathakopacharya. 

Sriganapatirahasyam (in Skt.) by A. Ramanatha Sastri. 

Mahesvarasutravimarsah (in Skt.) by C. Raghavacharya. 

Saiiiskrtabhasoddharah (in Skt.) by Gunderao Harkarc. 

-Atharvaveda by Swami Vaidyanathendra Bharati. 

7 ’he Visistadvaitic Theory of Perception and Perceptive Error by K. C. 
Varadachari. 

On Dhannapala by N. Aiyaswami Sastri.— “T here were two Dhannapalas, 
one belonging to T heravada of Ceylon and residing at Badaritittha in 
South India and the other belonging to Vijhanavada of Dihn%a school 
and residing at Nalanda in Northern India.” 

Ak^apada and Visi^advaita Philosophy by T. K. Gopalaswmi Aiyangar.— 
Author has tried to show that “the aphoristic language of Gautama docs 
not run contrary to Vedanta philosophy.” 

MSS. of Subhashitavali of Vallabhadeva by M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

Ajivakas (from Tamil sources) by N. Aiyaswami Sastri.— Excellent essay on 
the history and philosophy of the sect. 

Sutralahk^a in Chinese by N. Aiyaswami Sastri.— Author gives a Sanskrit 
translation of the first section of the first chapter of the Chinese version. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. XIV, Part II. 

Practical Aspects of Education in Ancient India by Radha Kumud 
Mookerji.— Mainly based on Buddhist sources. 

Trade and Cqmmerfe from Panini’s Ashtadhyayi by V. S. Agrawala.— Ins- 
tructive and interesting. 

The Date of Kalid^a by B. S. Upadhyaya.— “He lived about 400 A*D.'* 

Maya Architecture of Central America by P. K. Acharya.— Author seetns 
to suggest that Asura Maya of Indian mythology had something to, do 
with it. 

The Economic History of India: 1600-1800 by Radhakamal Mukherjee, 

The Hubli Factor and Shivaji by B. G. Tamaskar. 

Tl^e Ac^uisitioir of 3 anca by N. Das Gupta. 

4 Anglorl>utdh Tt^ 1780-81 Kalikinkar ©utu. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, VoL X {Nexu Series), Part 4. 

Nadir Shah by A. G. Pawar.— From some original English records. 

Introduction to the Comparative Study of Ancient Greek and Indian Cul- 
ture by F. Vreede.— Superficial. 

Man in India, VoL XXI, No. 4. 

The Meaning of the Cowrie in Bastar by Verrier Elwin. 

The Prehistoric Culture of Bengal by H. C. Chakladar.— Excellent survey. 

Nagpur University Journal, December 1941, No. 7. 

The Age of Zoroaster and the Rigveda by H. C. Seth.— Full of fantastic 
suggestions. 

New Light on the History of the Paramara Dynasty by V. V. Mirashi.— New 
interpretation of a verse of the Dongargaon inscription. 

Paisaci Traits in the Language of the Kharostlu Inscriptions from Chinese 
Turkistan by Hiralal Jain. 

On References to Earlier Grammarians in the AHadli)ayi and the Forms 
Sanctioned by Them by S. P. Chaturvedi.— Mainly a criticism of the article 
*Tur\^acaryas in Pai.iini'’ in D. R. Bhandaikar Volume. 

The Concept of Rekha in Jhanesvari by M. G. Deshmukh. 

Nexo Indian Antiquary VoL IV, Nos. 11 and 12 and VoL V, No. i. 

Narasiriiha II by S. Srikantha Sastri. 

Date of Sabhyalariikarana, an Anthology by Govindajit— After A.D. 1656 by 
P. K. Gode. 

Some Survivals of Harappa Culture by T. G. Aravamuthan. 

Place and Personal Names in the Land Grants of Assam by B. Kakati. 

Sastratattvanirnaya : the Work and its Author by Sadashiva L. Katre. 

The Devi-Purana by R. C. Hazra. 

The Quarterly Journalof the Mythic Society, VoL XXXII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

New Light on the Mankiali Inscription of King Kaniska by Baij Nath Puri. 

Madura and Tamil Literary Tradition by Srinivasan. 

Proto-Indic Religion by S. Srikantha Sastri.— Author has tried to recons- 
truct aspects of the religion of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa. 

The Members of the Ancient South Indian Army : their Assembly and its 
Functions by K. S. Vaidyanathan.* 

Lflatilakatn on Malayalam Inflexions by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Ny&ya Bhaskara of Anantarya translated by M. B. Narasimha lyangar. 

The Vedahgas and Their Value by G. Sitaramiah. 

Science and Culture, VoL VIII, Nos. 5-7. 

Indian Anthropology and Raciolpgy— Ramaprasad Chanda's Contribution 
by A. K. Mitra.— One of the finest things ever written on Indian Anthropo- 
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